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AMERICAN POETRY AFTER THE WAR. IT’ 
ALFRED KREYMBORG 

The bulk of Eliot’s poems—‘Prufrock,” “The Portrait of a 
Lady,” the polysyllabic ballads, such as “Sweeney among the Night- 
ingales’’—was composed while he was still a young man. Introduced 
to the world by his brother-exile, Ezra Pound, Eliot had no immedi- 
ate effect on the course of poetry until ‘The Waste Land” appeared, 
in 1922. ‘The sensation the poem evoked was due in part to its in- 
trinsic beauty, in part to its musical despair, and in part to the con- 
troversial inspiration aroused by its obscurity. I was in London at 
the time of its publication, and will never forget the battle which 
raged about the quiet head of its author, a battle transplanted to 
America when the Dial issued the poem and crowned Eliot with the 
Dial award. During the last ten years the poet has written compara- 
tively little poetry. His principal energies have gone into criticism, 
and into the editing of an aristocratic paper called, significantly, the 
Criterion. Another work of genius sponsored by Pound, James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, had a similar effect in the world of literature, and 
was destined to parallel in prose the influence ‘‘The Waste Land”’ 
exerted over poetry. The American poet and the Irish prose-poet 
dominated the cultural field through the timeliness of their composi- 
tions. Post-war despair and disillusionment found themselves hero- 

t [The continuation of a survey begun in our March issue. In the first instalment Mr. 
Kreymborg discussed the birth and growth of modern American poetry, and divided it 
into two major groups: the romantic movement, 1912-22, and the neo-classic, 1922-32. 


The present chapter is a more detailed study of the work produced by poets during the 
second decade, opening with the leader of the movement, T. S. Eliot.—Eprror.] 
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ically sung, in a bold spirit of tragi-comedy, in the perfectly cadenced 
lines of the patrician Eliot and the hurly-burly and hullabaloo of the 
Rabelaisian Joyce. Classical allusions abounded in either composi- 
tion, and hosts of commentators labored in a glorified game of cross- 
word puzzling. Both works owed the poorer part of their notoriety 
to this phase of human activity, and it was, alas, this poorer part 
that many of the disciples aped in swarming about the originals with 
poems and prose of their own. Parallels to the period may be found 
in the musical influence exerted by Sravinsky, and in the painting 
and sculpture, respectively, of Picasso and Brancusi. Europe was 
full of wandering Americans at the time, and for one of these Ameri- 
cans I can testify that he sailed abroad to carry America thither, and 
not to import further productions and reproductions from Europe. 

The American in exile became a popular figure by no means new 
to our cultural history. His most noted poetic forebear was Long- 
fellow, and, in the fields of the novel and painting, Henry James and 
Whistler. Old controversies were revived—between the James who 
fled abroad and the James who stayed at home, and between the 
Emerson who was invited to England and the Emerson who saw his 
own land in perspective and returned to the further development of 
the Concord plot. ‘The young Americans of 1921-22 shifted from one 
French movement to another, beginning with the playboy Dada; 
and out of Dada’s disrespect for the past—a past presumably de- 
stroyed by the war—they could find in themselves nothing but 
iconoclasm. The American Secessionists were born in Paris, and 
Malcolm Cowley is most representative of the wayward mood of the 
group. In his Harvard days he had come under the influence of the 
impeccable verse of Conrad Aiken. This influence was superseded 
by Imagism, as found in the pages of Poetry, the Little Review, and 
Others, and in Cowley’s first trip abroad he fled to Dadaism and 
Eliotosis. He has been an accomplished mocking bird, with his un- 
certain self as the principal subject and object of his mockery. It has 
been said of Hart Crane—the genuine poet of the Secession group— 
that he had no theme, no great theme, for his powers, and died in 
disappointment. I do not feel that this judgment applies to the 
Clevelander, but rather to his fellows. In the absence of a compelling 
theme, they became superb craftsmen and their verse a criticism of 
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the art of poetry in which technique handled echoes of some other 
man’s originality. If the war destroyed romanticism, it likewise de- 
stroyed the youthfulness of the young. The men of the twenties 
were born old and sophisticated, and the spring of the year turned 
sour, derisive, and cynical. One had to grow hard-boiled in self- 
defense and take to drinking the wines of the world at second hand 
in Paris. And one embraced Hemingway’s Sun Also Rises as the saga 
of the hard-boiled movement. Cowley, the arriviste, now guides the 
literary columns of the New Republic, and there you may find him, 
brilliantly yearning for the latest movement foreign born—Russian 
communism. 

E. E. Cummings is the lyrist par excellence of the hard-boiled era. 
And like the lyrists of most former periods, he is most appealing in 
poems on love and death. Another American who runs to Paris as 
often as possible (he served in the war—see The Enormous Room), 
Cummings came under the eccentric influence of Dada. However, 
certain Americans at home, before the advent of Dada, had sailed 
the seas of candor, gaiety, and highjinks—notably Lindsay, Sand- 
burg, Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore—and these were Cum- 
mings’ earlier models. A brilliant student of classic and modern tech- 
niques, as well as an original artist, Cummings introduced jazz into 
verse, and extended Sandburg’s love for American slang. ‘The oft- 
discussed problem of Cummings’ designs—of the shape of his poems, 
his elimination of capitals and punctuation—is purely a minor mat- 
ter, and one he derived from Marinnetti, Apollinaire, Mina Loy, and 
others. He has carried the method too far at times, and, tongue in 
cheek, has merely succeeded in shocking none but the bourgeoisie. 
His erotic poems are the most erotic in American poetry, and stand 
in relation to the present era as Swinburne did to the Victorian. We 
are still in the midst of Puritanism, and Cummings, a native of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, has many old ogres, real and imaginary, 
with which to contend. The battle with the Puritan tradition, be- 
gun by Poe and Hawthorne at the dawn of American literature, was 
one of the leading problems of our romantic generation, and it was 
fought particularly in the pages of the critics—notably Brooks and 
Mencken. Meanwhile, it might be remembered that the Puritans 
must have known something about sex, even though they did not 
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scrawl it all over the hoardings of the land. Shocking the Puritan is a 
trivial pastime. Cummings’ work has gusto and wit, sensibility, 
sensuality, and, most of all, romance. Like Eliot, he bridges the for- 
mer and the present generation. His is still the Puritan problem. 
Certain younger poets have discarded him on the ground that, be- 
hind his hard-boiled crust (as in Hemingway), sentiment seethes and 
models his poems. And they have raised the intellect as the god to 
be followed hereafter. Like Cummings, they are also at home with 
death, but they have turned Cummings’ gay courtship to pomp and 
solemnity. 

The Californian, Robinson Jeffers, who has no need of Paris and 
much need of the Golden Age of Greece, is another of the paradoxes 
abounding among us. These paradoxes are a continuous source of 
fascination to the student of American character. Like Eliot, Cum- 
mings, and Elinor Wylie, he bridges the two generations under dis- 
cussion; and recognition came last of all to him. This hermit in a 
tower by the Pacific has thrown his imagination across the lands and 
seas of time and eternity. His vision is impassioned, wild, dynamic, 
tragic, and at times theatrical. His verse is highly dramatic—not 
always in the best sense—and its noblest and cruelest character is 
nature. Human nature, on which nature works from aloft, is con- 
temptible, and especially those phases represented by the native 
American. Adultery, murder, incest, suicide, patricide, fratricide— 
these, apparently, are the only actions of which we are capable, and 
we are capable of these, apparently, because they served the Greek 
tragedians through the house of Agamemnon. Personally, I find the 
incestuous theme (as in the later O’Neill) repetitious and boring. It 
is at once the strongest and weakest note in both the poet and the 
playwright, and, finding it over and over, the reader is tempted to 
groan: “‘What? Again?” The element of humor is lacking in both 
writers; and by humor I mean the quality of standing off and behold- 
ing one’s action and work in balanced perspective. Jeffers and 
O’Neill need the antidotes of comedy—the part Aristophanes played 
toward his three tragic compeers. Both Americans have genius, but 
a genius too one-sided, and by no means comparable with the mas- 
terly fire that evolved classic tragedy. The Greeks balanced pas- 
sion with restraint; they were never hysterical, never personal. And 
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they were part of the people in and around whom they composed. 
Jeffers can write whole passages, long thrilling passages, whose sheer 
power and impact have few peers in modern American literature. He 
is at his best in the lyrics and shorter narratives; and the early 
Tamar will always seem his masterpiece. More and more does the 
lyrist in Jeffers, and the moralist and commentator, interrupt the 
dramatic poet. At such times one would like to seize the author by 
the throat, in much the same spirit as he seizes and throttles his 
characters. Jeffers, like Cummings, has been accused by the young 
of sentimentality, and the charge against the dramatist is the more 
grievous. The lyric poet is thoroughly personal throughout a poem; 
but the dramatist, personal though he may be at heart, must keep 
himself behind the scenes. There are scenes and harangues in Jeffers 
which are magnificent in themselves, but which halt the action of a 
given set of characters. The author’s hatred and contempt of hu- 
manity, and his adoration of eagles and hawks, the sea and mountain 
peaks, is at once the source of his power and frailty. As a youth he 
studied bacteriology, and the habit has since applied microscopes to 
the human race. Under the lens the race may seem infinitesimal, and 
its wars, greeds, and hatreds, its infidelities and uncertainties, in- 
cestuous. But such an attitude depends not alone on the squirming 
mass beneath the lens, but on the eye above, and the head and heart 
behind the eye. There is simply something lacking in Jefiers which 
he finds lacking beneath the lens. His poems are full of self-portrai- 
ture. But how glorious they are at their best! 

Elinor Wylie was also enamored of high places and eagles, and 
scornful of the herd. Anyone who knew her could readily condone 
the self-love and adoration of her person: a prideful attachment 
which drew superb self-portraits whenever she communed with 
paper. It is indeed a kind of communion between the self and self- 
expression which takes place in the poetry of women since the Vassar 
days of Edna St. Vincent Millay; and this ardent feminism has de- 
cided virtues and limitations. The intoxicated Emily Dickinson, in 
her isolated Amherst garden, still remains the one American woman 
gifted with a universal vision. None the less, the group of pcets 
beginning before the war with Miss Millay, H. D., Lola Ridge, and 
Marianne Moore, reaching the heights in Mrs. Wylie, and continu- 
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ing the feminine tradition through Genevieve Taggard, Louise 
Bogan, Winifred Welles, Léonie Adams, and others, is the most dis- 
tinguished in our poetic history. 

Elinor Wylie’s four volumes of poems and four novels were com- 
posed during a period of about seven years. I have said elsewhere 
that “among the new aristocracy of intellects rearing ivory towers 
out of independent domiciles, Eliot was the prince, Elinor Wylie the 
princess.’’ The escape in the woman’s case was not an escape from 
the war and the aftermath, but an escape from the mob—a retreat 
similar to Jeffers’. Steeped in English classicism, and especially in 
the metaphysicians revived by Eliot—Webster, Donne, Marvel 
Elinor Wylie reared a poetic edifice hard, proud, and serene, and 
noteworthy for its high command of an austere language and form. 

Avoid the reeking herd, 
Shun the polluted flock, 
Live like that stoic bird, 
The eagle of the rock. 
This intense romanticism attired itself in the severest classicism: 
a sinewed marriage between emotion and intellect. Mrs. Wylie’s 
Collected Poems, recently issued by William Rose Benét, is a noble 
volume. Whatever she tried to escape in tbe world, in the society 
to which she was born, or the hurtling mob underfoot, Elinor Wylie 
faced the tragedies of love and death with singular courage, defiance, 
and ultimate acceptance. 

Genevieve Taggard, Louise Bogan, and Léonie Adams may like- 
wise be termed escapists, or women defeated by romance. Miss 
Taggard’s muse is more varied, though not so perfect as Miss 
Bogan’s, and reaches out into the cosmos for things more spacious 
and purely imaginative. Her finest poem is the lengthy Jce Age. 
Léonie Adams carries this “‘cosmic urge’’ to the farthest exteme, and 
in so doing has enriched American poetry with severai new adven- 
tures. She errs on the side of obscurity on occasion, and her language 
at such times attempts rhetorical flights into an empyrean beyond 
reality. She has on the whole a courage and candor typical of the 
younger generation. They are burying the immediate past, whether 
it created the war or not, and, in reviving a classic age on their own 
terms, and in forms and speech intimate to their own experience 
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they are fashioning steely weapons and sending them home in per- 
fect style. This bellicose spirit is evidenced in still another woman, 
Clinch Calkins—one too little known by the average reader. Miss 
Calkins is a fiery metaphysician. And like so many younger poets, 
she scorns the terrors and agonies of mere human flesh. Her poetry is 
also typical of the happy torture, the self-flagellation, which is an- 
other means of escaping a world grown too stupid, common, and 
dull—apparently. 

In the field of narrative poetry after Jeffers, there has been a nota- 
ble revival and an advance in various directions. The most popular 
narrative, Stephen Benét’s “John Brown’s Body,” owes its success 
to the ever recurring delights of the Civil War theme, to the balladry 
of the poem at its best, and to the dramatic conflict of the characters 
involved. ‘(he poem attempts too large a canvas, and would have 
gained intensity had Benét confined the action to the Battle of 
Gettysburg. Isidor Schneider’s ‘Temptation of Anthony,” a narra- 
tive worthy of a larger audience, achieves intensity through greater 
economy of material and a fire of language surpassing Benét’s. 
Schneider, furthermore, has a forthright gusto and enjoyment of 
life rare among Americans at any time and all the more rare after 
“The Waste Land.” And he is an absolute original. ‘The two fa- 
mous or infamous jazz legends of Joseph Moncure March (a favorite 
pupil under Robert Frost at Amherst) are likewise original, and are 
tougher than Hemingway’s Sun Also Rises. The Wild Party and 
The Set-Up are written in an amazing staccato reflective of the 
rhythm and spirit of the post-war age. Of the scholarly poets, Archi- 
bald MacLeish and Phelps Putnam, I have a hearty preference for the 
latter, notwithstanding MacLeish’s much wider audience. Putnam’s 
tales about Bill Williams and his circle are native extensions of 
Boccaccio, and vie with ““The Temptation of Anthony” in richness 
of imagery and raciness of style. Putnam is a finer craftsman than 
Schneider, by virtue of a keener intellect and sharper edge. Be- 
tween the forthright gaiety of Schneider and the tragic of Putnam, 
one advises no choice that would leave either poet behind. The 
world is in need of comedians, especially when each is incomparable 
in his own field. 

The reputation of Archibald MacLeish has grown with each new 
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volume, and it must be stated that the poet has likewise grown. I 
have to confess to a congenital irresponsiveness toward the work of 
this indubitable artist. Like an earlier artist whom he resembled at 
the outset—Conrad Aiken—MacLeish is a master of verbal melody 
and harmony, and, like the Georgian, is a melancholy man above the 
abysses of chaos, wandering from mood to mood in an effort to solve 
the riddle of existence. Later, like Aiken, he came under the perilous 
influence of Eliot, and there followed a series of narratives as flawless 
as any in our language. In an effort to analyze irresponsiveness, I 
turn to the earlier tales of Robert Frost, where a realistic touch, ap- 
plied in the subtlest fashion, draws forth simple tragedies that move 
me profoundly. The depths are rarely stirred by Aiken or MacLeish. 
Both write the repetitious autobiographies of highly sophisticated 
men in a world they find antipathetic. And thus they continue wan- 
dering toward little or nothing outside themselves. Their adven- 
tures, their passions, their songs and stories, are beautiful; but they 
have an aesthetic air, a philosophic caste, lacking in contactual ele- 
ments. One remains aesthetically thrilled by the sheer perfection of 
musicians who graze keyboards and muted strings like mothlike 
Debussys. But one longs for the ruder attack of the German com- 
posers and, among ourselves, the bardic imperfections of an Emer- 
son. The very emotions of MacLeish sound dangerously cultivated. 
Aiken and MacLeish, like Jeffers, are thoroughly earnest artists, but 
each suffers from a kind of snobbism which refuses to rub elbows 
with commoner things. And never does the belly enter the scene and 
laugh at clumsy humanity. The philosophy and the wit of the trio 
do not descend to the streets, as they did in the romantic movement. 
In the neo-classic period, a march toward a deeper culture arose, 
and was begun abroad by Pound and Eliot in turn. But this attack 
dropped from wisdom to knowledge, from life at first hand to a por- 
ing over books. Education divorced from living led men into clois- 
tered abodes and monkish habits of mind. All things were reduced to 
mental processes, and the heart and belly receded and grew paler and 
thinner. 

Hart Crane, another strange wanderer, thundered into town with 
passion in his eye and assailed the battlements, not alone of New 
York, but of the universe, with a powerful song. The song, alas, was 
short-lived, so far as bodily existence was concerned, and hampered 
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by the chaotic state inherited by its author from his immediate sur- 
roundings. But the challenge in the stranger was heard by some of 
the finest ears in the land, and one looks for some other poet to carry 
the challenge into a new romanticism. Technically, Crane fash- 
ioned an original blank verse, and developed the instrument along 
heroic lines. Moved by the heroic images of Whitman and Melville, 
and by the Elizabethan Marlowe, Crane began a poetic campaign 
toward the enlargement of his native soil, and carried on the broader 
and untamable traditions of the race. Obscurity had him in tow—ar 
obscurity urged on by a grandiose effort to embrace the universe and 
the gods behind it, and an obscurity hampered by the choas of the 
age, the sudden breakdown of the workaday world, and the general 
hopelessness of his comrades in the world of song. A genuine study 
of Hart Crane, with a clue to the meaning of his life and death, 
might provide a study in petto of his whole generation, its ideals, 
achievements, and failures, and draw a definite program for the fu- 
ture. He was an intoxicated fellow—in person much more than in 
the prodigies of drink accredited to him in exotic places. My last 
sight of him came out of an invitation to visit him on Columbia 
Heights, overlooking the exclamatory needles of my birthplace. 
Hart insisted on crossing Brooklyn Bridge in the twilight (with the 
proofs of The Bridge in his pocket), and harangued me on Poe’s 
“City in the Sea,” and on his heroes, Whitman and Melville. With- 
out having touched a drop, he was thoroughly drunk, his fancy scal- 
ing the buildings ahead and raising the land to the shoulders of its 
visionaries. I said little or nothing at the time, but nodded once 
more to the chant I had heard from members of my own generation. 
Crane, in his mad, obscure fashion, was an incomplete answer to 
the quest of the men of the wilderness. Of all the young men of the 
twenties he was the only one who had not disowned his forbears, 
and who carried on their ideals and Whitman’s, by chanting an in- 
dividual hymn. If I feel closer to him than his fellows it is doubtless 
partly due to the personal contact. 

One admires the work of Crane’s contemporaries without being 
able to subscribe to it heartily. The pseudo-intellectual divagations 
of Allen Tate, whether in verse or in prose, leave me entirely cold. 
Behind the masses of metrical blocks, I feel a kind of rhetorical pre- 
tentiousness and righteousness of the highest order. Beside the ro- 
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mantic bravuras of the older southerner, John Crowe Ransom, 
Tate’s full-sounding verse seems devoid of human flesh and blood. 
As for the poets who emerged from the University of Chicago group, 
Ivor Winters is the most adventurous and has produced the best 
criticism, and George Dillon is the purest lyrist. But I do not feel 
that Dillon’s second book is equal to his first, a volume more worthy 
of the recent Pulitzer Prize. Other young poets who deserve more 
than mere mention are John Wheelwright, Lincoln Fitzell, the south- 
erners Cary Ross and Merrill Moore, and the rebels Kenneth Fear- 
ing and Keene Wallis. Of all southern poets after Ransom, Robert 
Penn Warren has the richest endowment. Like his fellows, he is in 
love with Donne and the metaphysicians, but unlike his fellows, he 
manages to clarify what they make obscure. And Warren, like 
Schneider and Putnam, has gusto and downright humor. These 
are three of the tragi-comedians who will carry poetry forward. 
Perhaps the days of prosperity are over, in art as well as in com- 
merce. There is an antiquated axiom that art flourishes best in 
times of social well-being. I sincerely doubt it. So far as incomes 
are concerned, the poet is not much poorer now than he was under 
the reign of the dollar. But the breakdown in the social system is 
more than national, and has more than the dollar behind it. The 
world cannot be run by material forces. A new spirit must evolve, 
and continuously evolve, out of man’s tragic experience, and this 
spirit must be concrete—as real and hard and clear as the things we 
call our highest possessions (and are usually hampered by). What- 
ever this spirit may be, the artist is fully concerned in its invention 
or discovery. Even if his temperament is opposed to the pioneer 
réle, and he can only feel and respond to contemporaneity, what a 
terrific world this is, and what heroic themes spring up everywhere. 
Even if we join the cheerless Spengler and see the Western world in 
decline, this downward movement should be caught by the artist 
in majestic rhythms. The decline of an age has been set to high 
literature hitherto. European cultural history is full of notable ex- 
amples: Tolstoy, Chekhov, Thomas Mann, Proust. The golden 
rattle has been torn from the hands of young America and he stands 
at street corners weeping and bellowing. His incorrigible optimism 
can support him no longer, and Aunt Pollyanna and Uncle Ballyhoo 
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have lost their lungs and voices. The average American digs a terri- 
fied hole, and the average artist follows him thither. In my humble 
opinion, the earth is merely turning over. Millions of shapes and 
shadows are clinging to the bottom, and will doubtless be shaken off 
into oblivion. It was never the artist’s business to be shaken off 
without a fight, even against the inevitable, nor was it ever his 
habit to blind his consciousness to a personal purgatory. He is an 
escapist in the sense that he fashions a world of his own out of the 
world about him. But it is this world of his the human world repro- 
duces or harks back to in an effort to reshape itself on firmer feet and 
broader wings. There is more and more labor for the poet, the mak- 
er, and his curious cousin, the scientist. And no one need worry now 
about the market price of his product. The Stock Exchange has 
never listed the values of poetry, nor shall we find them there in a 
nobler age than ours. 


UTOPIAS IN LITERATURE 
AUSTIN M. WORKS 
The course in ‘‘Utopias in Literature,” given for the first time dur- 
ing the spring semester of 1932 at the James Madison High School 
in the city of New York, is an attempt to inspire students with a 
spirit of social idealism. The objectives of the course as set forth in 
the Syllabus are: 

I. To acquaint a certain number of students of better mentality with the 
finest social ideals conceived by the best minds of the race, in order that 
they may feel 
A. That the crass individualism of unsocial politicians is not a thing to be 

acquiesced in 
B. That justice and social decency have been through all ages the dream 
of great and good men 
C. That many of the ideas of those great and good men have actually 
come to be unquestioningly accepted by later ages and 
D. That others will in times to come be accepted by after generations 
II. To lead students to make a rather thorough study of contemporary move- 
ments for social reform 
III. To induce students to do some independent thinking concerning ways and 
means of bringing justice and decency into our social order through requir- 
ing each of them in his term theme to devise his own Utopia. 
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Originally it was intended to use as a textbook Lewis Mumford’s 
Story of Utopias, but as this book is out of print it was found impossi- 
ble to purchase more than half the number of copies required, with 
the result that it has been necessary to send the pupils to the library 
for most of the material. The school librarian, Miss Sheldon Fletch- 
er, has rendered invaluable assistance to the teacher and the class, 
calling from various branch librarians a very comprehensive collec- 
tion of Utopian literature. These volumes are kept in a separate 
bookcase and are available only to the members of the Utopia class. 

The Utopias to which the class devotes the most time and atten- 
tion are Plato’s Republic, More’s Utopia, Bacon’s The New Atlantis, 
Morris’ News from Nowhere, Butler’s Erewhon, Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward and Equality, Howells’ A Traveler from Altruria, and the 
various Utopian dreams and fantasies of H. G. Wells. In the case of 
the first two, no attempt is made to study them in the complete and 
original form; the first chapter of Will Durant’s Story of Philosophy 
gives us the material for a study of The Republic, and the rather 
lengthy excerpts given in Twelve Centuries of Prose and Poetry suffice 
for the class consideration of More’s Utopia, although some few stu- 
dents do actually read both these Utopias in the original. 

In addition to the study of these purely imaginary common- 
wealths, the class takes up the study of actual social experiments on 
a small scale, such as the Brook Farm Community and the large- 
scale experiment still being carried on in Russia today. In view of 
the highly controversial nature of the question regarding the value 
of the latter experiment, every effort is made to have students read 
books written by really impartial and thoughtful observers. Sher- 
wood Eddy’s The Challenge of Russia and the various books of Mau- 
rice Hindus are the works on this subject that are most widely read 
by members of the class. The reading of other studies in types of 
civilization quite different from our own is encouraged. The most 
interesting report as yet given on such a topic was one on Stuart 
Chase’s Mexico, and the high point of the course this term was prob- 
ably a visit from Mrs. Mayerson, representative of the labor group 
of thirty thousand workers in Palestine, who told the class about the 
working-out of an actual attempt to build a new order of society 
based upon co-operation and social justice. So marked was the 
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effect of Mrs. Mayerson’s talk and of the discussion that followed, 
that groups of students not connected with the Utopia class invited 
her to address them on the same topic. 

The creative side of the work is, of course, not neglected. In place 
of a midterm examination each member of the class writes a rather 
lengthy theme presenting his conception of the ideal high school; 
at the end of the term he writes a theme presenting his conception 
of an ideal society. At the end of the first term the final themes were, 
like the midterm themes, individual and personal efforts; but, upon 
the suggestion of the first Utopia class, it was decided that hereafter 
the second sustained effort should be co-operative, and at present 
the class under the leadership of a president is planning to bring out 
in printed or mimeographed form a volume to be called The Utopian, 
which shall be a symposium of the social ideals of individuals and of 
groups. Thus, those whose chief interest lies in science will provide 
articles on the place of science in a Utopia, while those interested 
chiefly in art will provide illustrations and discuss the place of the 
artist in such an ideal co-operative commonwealth. There is no com- 
plete unanimity of opinion on the question of just what form the 
ideal commonwealth should take, but it seems to the teacher quite 
gratifying that all are agreed that, whatsoever its form, it should be 
based upon social justice, decency, and co-operation. Arguments 
become at times a trifle heated but never discourteous, and whenever 
the debate becomes long-winded and purposeless, the teacher turns 
into an absolute dictator and dissolves the convention or directs the 
discussion into paths that lead somewhere. At such a time it is possi- 
ble to call to the attention of the students such practical suggestions 
as the La Follette or Swope plans, on the second of which plans we 
have already had a very interesting report, or the “‘share the work”’ 
policy of Mr. Teagle. 

Whatever may be the difficulties in arriving at unanimity of 
opinion, the teacher feels that the class is really learning the value of 
co-operation as opposed to “individualism,”’ rugged or otherwise. 
The latter quality is rapidly falling into sound disrepute. While it is 
extremely improbable that our country will become a socialistic state 
overnight, there is no doubt in the minds of progressive educators 
that we are moving toward a far greater degree of co-operation than 
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we have known in the past. As John Dewey pointed out in Democra- 
cy and Education, education should not be static, preparing students 
merely for life in society as it is today, but dynamic, preparing them 
for life in society as it ought to be and will be some day in the future. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that the Utopia course is not 
merely sociological in nature; it is literary as well. It is true that 
much stress is laid upon subjects other than English. We have had 
the valuable assistance of two history teachers who gave us the his- 
torical background necessary for an adequate understanding of 
Plato’s Republic and of More’s Utopia, the period of Plato in Greece 
and of Henry VIII in England; a member of the science department 
discussed with us Bacon as a scientist (and found him sadly want- 
ing); and the head of the art department discussed the connection 
between the art-and-craft activities of William Morris and his social 
views as set forth in News from Nowhere. A member of the economics 
department has talked to us about the practical possibilities of the 
ideas suggested by the Utopians. All these discussions of scientific, 
artistic, and sociological questions have been delightful experiences. 
But we have also our literary, our aesthetic, moments. At present 
we are making an all too brief but interesting study of those English 
and American poets, from Langland to Carl Sandburg, who, like the 
Utopians, have been or are keen for a bit more of justice and decency 
in the social order. We are very young; we hold with Burns that 
a day is coming when 

Sense and Worth, o’er the earth 

Shall bear the gree, and a’ that. 




















LANGUAGE AND THINKING IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL!’ 
CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 


If all thoughtful and well-informed teachers of secondary-school 
English were to list in order of importance the ten great objectives 
to be accomplished in their classroom work, what items, I wonder, 
would they first set down? The teaching philosophy of most of us 
would doubtless dictate what I suppose we are tacitly taking for 
granted as something inherently necessary—the development of 
more sterling character in our pupils. But responsibility for this 
problem of character training cannot be delegated to any special 
department. Certainly it is our task; in most situations it is, indeed, 
our most important task. But it is not properly allotted to the Eng- 
lish department alone; it belongs to the entire staff. Just how its 
solution is to be most effectively wrought still remains within the 
shadowed areas of methodology. But any teacher of English who 
ignores all responsibility for this question is ignoring a matter which 
is admittedly fundamental in any well-conceived philosophy of educa- 
tion. I should accordingly list it first, but with the foregoing reserva- 
tions in mind. 

When I personally set down my second objective for secondary- 
school English—and in this paper I shall go no farther than this 
second item in the hypothetical category of ten—I am on surer 
ground; without hesitation I say that we should place our unleashed 
emphasis upon methods that will secure the clearest and the soundest 
thinking. Unlike some of our dearly beloved educational evangelists, 
we shall not be content merely to repeat postulates—Clear thinking 
encourages clear expression; If you wish to clear your English, you 
must first clear your mind; A muddled style trickles from a muddled 
brain. All these proverbs express a truth, but instead of repeating 
them in memoriter fashion and solacing ourselves by slogans, let us 
be concerned in converting them into pragmatic skills. 

Out of my own experience I present to you three types of ex- 

* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, November 25, 1932, at 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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ercises or methods designed to make pupils think more clearly. And 
if these pupils gain in clarity of thought, they will usually gain in 
clarity of phrase. From a wide number of possibilities I select three: 

1. Solving a practical situation. 

2. Testing the logic and consistency of selected passages. 

3. Organizing composition material. 


I 
I recently used in a course in the 
am now offering in the Graduate School of Education at Harvard 
University a puzzle, drawn from the files of a moldering past—a 
puzzle that had grotesquely wrinkled my thirteen-year-old brow. I 
suggest this assignment for high-school classes of English. 


ee 


Teaching of English”? which I 


A misinterpreted railroad order was responsible for the meeting of two freight 
trains, each 1,000 feet long and each supplied with a single engine in front, 
running toward each other on a single track. The trains—Train A going west, 
Train B going east—were stopped without accident; but how could they pass? 
The only available switch, going off in a northeasterly direction, was only 500 
feet in length. But an ingenious section hand showed the train crews how the 
trains could be so maneuvered as to pass each other safely and without un- 
reasonable delay. Present the situation to your classes and let the clear thinkers 
of the groups lucidly explain the section hand’s solution. Encourage, if you wish, 
the use of a drawing, but throw the emphasis upon the clarity of the English. 

As none of the members of this graduate group—all of them either 
actual or potential teachers of English—could immediately see how 
the problem could be solved, on the blackboard I drew a rough 
sketch, a straight line to represent the main track and a short line 
going in what would be northeast on a map, and gave them, as a 
start, two items: 

1. Split in two equal parts Train A, which is going west— toward the acute angle 
formed by the main track and the spur. 

2. Back the front half of Train A on the switch. 

As several members were with this initial help able to see the solu- 

tion, we wrote out on the blackboard each sequent operation: 

1. Split in two equal Parts Train A, which is going west—toward the acute 
angle formed by the main track and the spur. 

2. Back the front half of Train A on to the switch. 

3. Move Train B eastward—with the back half of Train A coupled in front of 

Train B’s engine—beyond the switch. 
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4. Move the front half of Train A from the switch down the main track. 

. Back Train B far enough down the track to allow its engine to push the back 
half of Train A on to the spur. 

6. Start Train B eastward down the clear track toward its intended destination. 

. The front half of Train A then backs up to the spur, couples on to its own 
back half, and moves westward, on a clear track, toward its intended destina- 
tion. 


uw 


“ 


Any teacher of English who can clearly visualize these separate 
movements will be eager to see how the members of his class will re- 
act. Boys of a mechanical bent who may have found only casual 
interest in the ordinary recitation procedures of the English class will 
be quickly aroused. Their clarity of view when facing a practical 
situation that calls for mechanical manipulations of tangible objects 
may beget a clearness of expression hitherto unexpected—either by 
themselves or by the teacher. The result may be an immediately en- 
larged concept of English and of English values. And as nothing 
succeeds like success, subsequent attacks upon other sectors of the 
English area may be more earnest, more intelligent, more effective. 
At least there will evolve from the group-solution of this specific 
railroad problem a realization of the fact that for a lucid explanation 
of a situation a clear and complete understanding of that situation 
is mandatory. A vague general concept will not suffice; the opera- 
tions must be visualized in minute detail and in proper sequence. A 
failure to sense accurate relationships cannot here—as unfortunately 
it can in some cases—be ingeniously cloaked under the double guise 
of rambling thinking and a luxuriant vocabulary. 

The solving of the particular railroad problem’ is, in itself, of 
minor importance and lies within a somewhat alien area. But 
power to think through the various situations that life presents is of 
major importance. An increased capacity in this direction is one of 
our paramount tasks. The English teacher who ignores it is ignoring 
one of his most fundamental functions. 


Il 
My second major point throws emphasis upon testing the logic 
and consistency of selected passages—a practical method by which 


2 For other problems, teachers may consult Julian Longstreet’s Brain Teasers. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
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clear thinking is made absolutely mandatory. It may be designated 
as the ‘“‘changed-word”’ test—a type of test which can be easily ad- 
justed to the maturity of various individuals and widely differenti- 
ated groups. Again, for purposes of concrete illustration, may I re- 
employ material which I have used in my own university classes? 

I have prepared a test of ten items, but as these are too long to 
present I shall give only the directions for the test and two examples: 

In each of the following paragraphs or poems one important word and one 
word only has been substituted for another and spoils the meaning of the prose 
paragraph, or introduces an inconsistency into the poem. Find this word and 
cross it out. For example, in the following paragraph the word ‘‘barbaric’’ has 
been substituted for the word ‘‘enlightened.’”’ Remember that in taking this 
test you are not asked to substitute a word but merely to cross out the one im- 
portant word which spoils the meaning or introduces an inconsistency. 

Examples: In all times there have been men with the ability to rule their 
fellows by the power of speech. Yet only in barbaric times have men written and 
spoken well. True eloquence supposes the exercise of genius, and a cultivated 
mind. It is far different from that natural facility in speaking which is simply a 
talent, a gift accorded those whose passions are strong, whose voices are flexible, 
whose imaginations are naturally quick. 

The Pre-Raphaelites were a group and not a coterie. They were engaged in 
working and enjoying, in looking out for artistic promise, in welcoming and 
praising any performance of a kind that Rossetti recognized as “‘stunning.”’ 
They were sure of their ground. The brotherhood, with its magazine, ‘“‘The 
Germ,” and its mystic initials, was all a gigantic game; and they held together 
because they were revolutionary in this, that they wished to slay, as one stabs 
a tyrant, the vulgarized and sentimental art of the day. They did not effect any- 
thing like a revolution, of course. It was but a ripple on the flowing stream, 
and they diverged soon enough, most of them, into definite tracks of their 
own. The ignominy of the movement lay in the fact that they hungered 
and thirsted after art, clamoring for beauty, so Mr. Chesterton says, as an 
ordinary man clamors for beer. But their aim was not to mystify or to en- 
large their own consequence, but to convert the unbeliever, and to produce fine 
things. 

[It is apparent to the careful reader that the word “ignominy”’ is wholly 
illogical. We may restore the original meaning by substituting some such word 
as “virtue,” “strength,” ‘‘merit,” or “‘value.’”,—C.S.T.] 

The other test item which I may present by way of additional 
illustration is a passage from Matthew Arnold’s sonnet ‘Quiet 
Work.” Printed in its changed form—one word and one word only 


changed—the passage reads: 
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One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee— 

One lesson which in every wind is blown; 

One lesson of two duties kept at one 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 

Of toil sequestered from tranquillity! 
Arnold’s fifth line reads—“‘Of toil unsevered from tranquillity.’’ The 
word “‘sequestered”’ is entirely out of key, disrupts the thought, and 
spoils the meaning of the poem; for Arnold’s serious preachment here 
is that Nature’s work is definitely marked by the tranquil mood. 
These examples, it is to be remembered, were prepared for graduate 
students and were designed to be really challenging. The test, which 
is in reality a comprehension test, can, however, be adjusted to any 
level. 

A good test of this type is not easy to make. To select the para- 
graphs or the stanzas suitable to the intellectual growth of the class 
demands a power to gauge the maturity and the thinking ability of 
the various members of the group. Moreover, to change the original 
word in such a way, so that that word and that word only will be the 
proper one to underline, demands on the part of the maker an ability 
to see all the varied ramifications of meaning inherent in the original 
phrasing. Our own thinking is perhaps too firmly grooved, too defi- 
nitely patterned. We grow so accustomed to relying upon our own 
interpretations, our own conceptions of word values, that facile re- 
adjustment to another’s point of view may be difficult. Our own en- 
deavor to prepare such a test and our own impartial judgment of the 
success of individual items when actually administered may prove 
the best possible therapeutic device for curing the hardening of our 
mental arteries. And certainly when such a type of test has been 
successfully made and successfully administered, the results will be 
a valuable diagnosis of the mental behavior of each of our own stu- 
dents. No one of them can escape the unequivocal mandate of the 
test—clear, logical, consistent thinking. 


[il 


My third major emphasis in this discussion of language and think- 
ing lies in the familiar field of organization of the composition. We 
have worked this vein valiantly; its possibilities are still unex- 
hausted. 
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To secure the benefits of organized thinking we have rather 
rigorously demanded from our pupils the written outline. Many of 
these pupils of ours, obedient to the letter of the behest, have first 
written the theme and later drawn up the outline. All these docile 
disciples of ours will sympathize with the little girl who, checked by 
her father in her voluble outpouring of prattle and admonished to 
think before she spoke, naively inquired, ‘‘But how can I know what 
I think until I see what I say?”’ 

I fancy there is some sound psychology in her implied protest 
against the parental dictum. Perhaps on rare occasions some of us 
have discovered that out of the arduous efforts to phrase an idea, 
that idea has finally surprised us by a compensating clarity of con- 
cept and a gratifying boldness of etching. 

In our teaching we are striving to give our pupils a feeling of firm 
grasp of ideas and a sense of logical relations. And this is a task that 
solicits the use of the best methods that ingenuity can devise. Per- 
sonally I am convinced that we cannot teach organization by any 
external demand for a formal outline to accompany each expository 
or argumentative theme. Apart from the fact that this is likely to 
establish a form that for many a pupil will be purely fatuous or je- 
june, and merely establish what Carlyle calls a sitmulacrum—apart 
from this fact, I am opposed to it on other grounds. The very word, 
indeed, has unfortunately acquired an unsavory connotation, and 
throws athwart an accommodating, firm-built path a menacing 
traditional shadow which most pupils earnestly strive to avoid. 
Moreover, there are grounds for believing that not every pupil can 
derive positive aid in a too definite charting of his course. Even some 
very gifted adults find themselves restricted when they attempt to 
follow a strict regimen. 

I am saying all this in spite of the fact that in my own writing— 
particularly in my expository writing—I find it absolutely necessary 
to work by a pre-established plan—subject, of course, to many pos- 
sible changes. And my own students know how loftily I have long 
exalted the art of ‘‘previsioning.” 

But the prevising that proves helpful to any writer must grow 
out of a leisurely indwelling with the central thought which is the 
focus of the inquiry. It means the ability to think through your 
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theme. It means, coincidently with this, the perception of a few 
salient ideas of major importance, each properly supported and 
elaborated by pertinent illustrations and disclosures. If you follow 
this method intelligently, you will perhaps have an /ntroduction, a 
Body, and a Conclusion; but in the Region of Lost Souls there are 
many improverished spirits who, having these, unfortunately “have 
nought besides.”’ 

The habit of thinking through a theme—this is the procedure I 
would urge. And I would encourage young pupils to use the enw- 
merative method that enforces the process of prevision and organiza- 
tion. Let us suppose, for purposes of illustration, that a class in the 
town of Spencer has been discussing informally the advisability of 
introducing the honor system in all future examinations to be given 
in the Spencer High School. Finally, toward the end of this discus- 
sion of the proposed innovation, the teacher assigns for the next com- 
position lesson a theme in which each student is asked to write his 
carefully formulated convictions by enumerating in sequence a defi- 
nite number of reasons for, or against, the proposal. Each student 
may be encouraged to use as his opening sentence the same pattern: 
‘“There are four (or any specific number) reasons why the honor sys- 
tem in examinations should be (or should not be) introduced in the 
Spencer High School.’’ Each of these reasons, arranged in effective 
and closely articulated form, would then be logically presented. 

I have in this paper touched only upon three aids to clear think- 
ing. Teachers of English in all parts of the country have successfully 
used many others—précis writing, debates, symposia, group discus- 
sions, colloquia, challenges of prejudice, deductions from stated 
premises, the establishment of contrasts and comparisons. Any 
method, indeed, that contributes to the art of straight thinking 
may, in the process of time, make of us a nation that will unerringly 
discriminate between the philosophies that are true and the phi- 
losophies that are specious. And if this be indoctrination, then let 
the clientéle of the schools and the citizenry of the nations profit by 
its practice! 






































FRESHMAN ENGLISH: THE THREE-TEACHER PLAN 
E. E. ROBERTS 

Volumes have already been written concerning the teaching of 
Freshman English, but the writer begs leave to add just one more 
chapter. For ten years I have been trying to meet, one by one, the 
chief faults in the teaching of Freshman English and in so doing have 
perfected what is known as the “‘three-teacher plan.’’ Permit me 
to explain the plan briefly by enumerating the faults that have been 
met and in a large measure overcome. 

Fault 1.—Under the old plan students failing to make a passing 
mark of 70, let us say, were required to repeat the entire course. 
Theoretically, at least, 69 meant failure and 70 meant success; and 
actually in 90 per cent of our colleges 65 did mean failure and 75 did 
mean success—and still do. In reality a student who makes 50 as a 
final grade has completed half of the work and should not be made 
to repeat it, while a student who makes 75 has completed only three- 
fourths of the work and should be made to complete the other 
fourth. 

A study of the failures show that (a) students are often weak in 
one part of Freshman English and strong in another, (+) that they 
do not know how to study, (c) that they do not know what to study, 
or (d) that they do not appreciate the value of good English and do 
not study at all. The lack of interest on the part of the student is 
found in most cases to emanate from a lack of interest or, worse 
still, a lack of ability on the part of the instructor. 

In meeting Fault 1 the first problem is to determine just what the 
student should study. This, being different for different students, is 
cared for by a series of placement tests followed by the making of in- 
dividual charts. By correcting these charts from time to time through 
a series of oral and written examinations, the student can determine 
his progress at a glance. The second problem is to arouse interest 
in the study of English. This problem is met by raising the lowly 
English instructor from the depths of curricular insignificance to the 
status of a specialist, and to say that this change works wonders is 
284 
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putting it mildly. The third problem is to give finish to the parts 
in which the student shows the greatest proficiency, and to give 
intensive training in the parts in which the student is deficient. 
This problem is met (1) by sectioning the students in classes accord- 
ing to placement ratings, and (2) by dividing the work into three 
equal parts under three separate instructors. The fourth problem, 
how to study, has not yet been satisfactorily solved. Suffice it to 
say, however, that it seriously concerns only a few students in the 
lowest quartile. 

Under this plan a student may fail in one part and pass in two 
parts of the course, fail in two parts and pass in one, pass in all 
parts, or fail in all parts; but he is not made to repeat the work that 
he already has mastered or allowed to go on without completing the 
work that he does not know. 

Fault 2 (mentioned in connection with Fault 1) is the feeling of 
insignificance that has always been attached to the teaching of 
Freshman English, especially by the one teaching it. This problem 
is met by dividing the work into three parts under three separate 
instructors: Instructor A teaching throughout the year the word 
(including grammar), vocabulary, and the paragraph; Instructor B 
teaching the sentence (including grammar), letter-writing, and the 
essay; and Instructor C teaching the composition. This makes each 
instructor a specialist in one definite field, and “‘puts him on his 
mettle’? because two other instructors are teaching the same stu- 
dents. 

Each class meets three times a week. Instructor A meets Class X 
on Monday, Instructor B meets it on Wednesday, and Instructor C 
meets it on Friday. The same procedure is followed with Class Y, 
Class Z, etc., and the whole is correlated by a syllabus. By using the 
charts, each student is made an individual problem, and individual 
work is done with no more effort to the instructor than was required 
under the old plan. It will be seen that one preparation now takes 
the place of three; this preparation is in consequence much better, 
and the instructor is released for additional hours of actual teaching. 

Fault 3 concerns the old system of repeated quizzing to determine 
what marks the students should receive. Often this quizzing con- 
sumes the entire recitation period. It adds nothing to the student’s 
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knowledge, leaves no time for actual teaching, and causes the stu- 
dent to dread every recitation like the plague. Whatever knowledge 
the student does garner for himself is done so in half-darkness and 
motivated by a sense of fear. Under this system of quizzing the reci- 
tation hour is often a total loss. If the student makes a perfect reci- 
tation, nothing is gained, for he merely repeats what he already 
knows; if he make a poor recitation, nothing is gained, for he is 
merely made to feel inferior. It is common knowledge, also, that 
many instructors continuously ask questions merely to keep the 
students from asking questions that might prove embarrassing. 

Under the new plan the student questions the instructor. This in 
itself insures thorough preparation by the one conducting the class. 
The syllabus with its minimum of essentials, the occasional oral and 
written examinations, and the constantly revised charts show both 
the student and the instructor just what progress is being made in 
the work. Under the old system the student often questioned the 
instructor to keep the instructor from questioning him. The incen- 
tive to do this no longer exists. The student now asks questions to 
supplement his own knowledge, and the class hour is really given to 
teaching—not hit-or-miss teaching, but teaching at the exact point 
where the student needs to be taught. 

An entirely unforeseen element that has come out of this system 
promises to meet a very pressing need in our present-day educational 
program. This unforeseen element is the free give-and-take between 
student and student and between student and instructor, and the 
need being met is conversation. The woeful lack of conversational 
ability upon the part of college graduates has long been keenly felt, 
but to date very little has been done about it. 

Fault 4.—Grades were based formerly upon the average of the 
class and the serving of so much time. Under the new plan the 
student can see at a glance what he must know to get a passing grade. 
The emphasis is placed upon the work to be done, not upon the aver- 
age student or the time spent. The student may work ahead as 
rapidly as he wishes, call for a special examination at any time and 
get his credit if he passes. He is neither hurried nor retarded, and 
few, indeed, are the students who fail to complete the work on time. 
Fault 5 was the wide variance of method used and subject matter 
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taught by different instructors, even in the same college or univer- 
sity. One instructor would stress one division and slight another. 
A certain amount of work would obtain a C from one instructor, 
while the same amount of work would obtain an A from another. 
Students came to study the instructor rather than the subject. 
This wide variation was due to a lack of knowledge of what actually 
constituted a course in Freshman English, a lack of knowledge of 
the student’s background, and a general feeling that Freshman 
English is at best a necessary evil. 

A study of the individual student, the outlining of a minimum of 
essentials, the placing of the instructor in his strongest field, and 
an intensive study of just what English is necessary for the success- 
ful completion of a college course and for everyday use in after-life 
have done much to remedy this fault. 

The general arrangement under which the three-teacher plan was 
developed shows a definite cleavage in the English work as usually 
given. There are two distinct departments, creative English and lit- 
erary English. The creative English department is based upon the 
three-teacher plan for Freshman English in the first year; the second 
year is given to public speaking, which is wholly optional, yet which 
74 per cent of our students elect; the third year is given to special 
classes in advanced composition, feature-writing, and news-writing; 
and the fourth year offers a major’s course in some special field of 
writing, if the student elects to major in creative English. 

Other colleges with different organization of courses might need 
to vary the work of individual instructors. For example, oral Eng- 
lish deserves a very definite place in college English; a course in se- 
lected readings may be given to more advanced students; or for more 
backward students a good exercise book may be profitably used. 
There is a very real danger of assignments in an exercise book de- 
teriorating into mere “busy work,’ and an equal danger of dis- 
cussion of selected readings taking the place of adequate preparation 

especially on the part of the instructor. 

The entire plan points toward increased comprehension of what is 
read, increased rate of reading within the bounds of comprehension, 
and ability to write that which can be readily comprehended. The 
giving of all the composition work to one instructor may quite con- 
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ceivably work a hardship. To avoid this, written composition should 
be distributed equally among all the instructors in Freshman Eng- 
lish for correction and comment. The ideal procedure is for all the 
instructors to meet around a large table and make the necessary 
corrections under the direction of the one who teaches composition. 
Under this plan of equalization the best instructor in composition 
(and there always is a “‘best’”’ among three or more) has charge of 
all composition work in college, and this very important work is at 
last directed in a professional way by the most competent instruc- 
tor obtainable. 

Much more could be written concerning the three-teacher plan, 
its application to every department in the college, its follow-up fea- 
ture for every student in every written project he undertakes, but it 
is hoped that enough has been written already to explode completely 
the still too prevalent idea that ‘“‘anyone is competent to teach Fresh- 
man English.” 


PROFANATION 
MARIAN SCANLAN 


How can I bear your ardent gaze again? 
How meet your tender, shielding smile? 
Never have I felt so shameless, dear— 

Not even when, in nightmare, I have walked 
Unclad along a crowded thoroughfare. 
Today I sent to press my poetry, 

Revealing wantonly to eyes profane 

My naked soul. 
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A WRITING GROUP AND THE SCHOOL 
MAGAZINE!’ 
BERTHA EVANS WARD 

It is an elusive quest, this pursuit of that mysterious thing, crea- 
tive ability; and if we persist in thinking of the creative imagination 
as a sort of rainbow, evanescent, heaven hued, virgin born of inspira- 
tion, we shall soon find ourselves and our pupils looking at blank 
pages. After all, the rainbow is only light which has obeyed certain 
laws; and creative writing is only the normal product of the human 
mind, quickened somehow into seeing an old thing in a new way and 
sharing that experience in fitting and ordered words. How to find 
that magical something which will arouse and spur on to activity is 
our problem. How I have, even imperfectly, dealt with that problem 
is the subject of this paper. 

Let us suppose that one of us is confronted with a group of thirty 
or more young students of varying abilities but with a common de- 
sire to write. Getting acquainted would be the first duty for the lead- 
er. He must know what background of experience and what powers 
of expression lie behind the individual. 

For that purpose he will probably give first some general assign- 
ment of a personal nature, a short theme introducing the writer bio- 
graphically, or an essay on some matter of personal taste. Some- 
times I have read that perfect poem of Rupert Brooke’s, ‘‘The Great 
Lover,” and dwelt upon the passage beginning 

These have I loved: 

White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, faery dust;.... 

Possibly before I read the poem I might have written on the board 
the line ““These have I loved” and asked the class to jot down the 
things they have loved best. A free and easy discussion of likes and 
dislikes will probably follow the quiet moments of scribbling, and the 


' Part of a paper entitled “Harnessing the Rainbow,” read before the National Scho- 
lastic Press Association which held its eleventh annual convention in Cincinnati, No- 
vember 3, 1932. 
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reading of the poem will come as an impressive climax. Such an hour 
spent in comparing personal opinions might be only one of a series 
designed to promote acquaintance with the group; for the first ad- 
vice I should give to leaders of writing groups is this: Know the hu- 
man material with which you are to work. 

The second bit of advice comes from long experience: Give your 
assignments ahead of time. Let the writers know a week or two 
weeks beforehand what is expected of them. Then do not allow it to 
sink too deep into the subconscious mind. Mention it frequently, 
hear reports of progress or of new ideas for titles or content. Burges 
Johnson, of Syracuse University, has an excellent little book called 
Essaying the Essay in which he stresses this point. Among other good 
things he says: “Anyone who writes for a livelihood, or for the sheer 
pleasure of it, knows that the germ of an idea must exist in the mind 
with time for the sum of contemplation to shine upon it, and the la- 
bor of reading or conversation to water it before the task of reaping 
is undertaken.”’ 

I like Mr. Johnson’s agricultural metaphor: plowing, sowing, wa- 
tering, weeding, and finally reaping—a long process, demanding fore- 
sight and patience. But we cannot overemphasize the importance of 
preparation. Any English classroom can furnish an illustration. One 
pupil after another has told a personal experience, received from the 
class suggestions for its treatment, and sat down with the satisfied 
air of having something to say and knowing how to begin. Only John 
is left. He has never done anything interesting. The teacher’s ques- 
tions seem to confirm his opinion. Finally she asks, ‘‘Did you ever 
ride in a Pullman?”’ and his face lights up. A whispered conversation, 
and John sits down to write a really entertaining account of how, as 
a small boy, he once slept in an upper berth, awoke too early, began 
“monkeying with buttons,” and, when the porter came, had to get 
up at five o’clock because he was afraid to explain to that august 
personage. All the time there was a good story buried in John’s mo- 
notonous past. What his mind needed was a little plowing-up of the 
soil. 

Several weeks ago I was teaching a class of mediocre Freshmen 
many with I.Q.’s below 100. I wanted them to write from personal 
experience and, as a side issue, to use direct discourse, the punctua- 
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tion of which we were studying. ““How many of you remember games 
you played when you were younger?” I asked. They looked blankly 
at me. Only one boy raised his hand and I let him talk. Then I told 
of how my sister and I used to dress in father’s old clothes and play 
at being two funny old men. By this time half a dozen were ready 
with experiences, and as they talked other hands went up. ‘The class 
seemed to have come alive. Finally, I thought the time was ripe for 
a model and I read them two amusing themes written by former pu- 
pils. 

I got from the class exactly what I wanted—spontaneous laughter. 
They began thinking of the assignment as an opportunity to enter- 
tain the class, not as a mere exercise to please the teacher. ‘“‘How did 
you like these?” I asked. ‘Fine!’ was the unanimous answer. The 
question “Just why did you like them’’? brought the expected gener- 
alizations: ‘‘Because they were interesting”’; “‘Because they held our 
interest”; ““Because they had humor.”’ Finally, after much probing 
we arrived at more specific statements which would be helpful in 
writing our own assignments. The preparation had taken a whole 
class period, but the results justified the cost in time. While the men- 
tal equipment of the class made technical excellence impossible, al- 
most every theme showed an effort to entertain. 

In every school there are exceptional pupils. With them I change 
my metaphor and become not an agriculturist but a fisherman. For 
years I have been baiting my hooks with optional assignments and 
throwing them casually in the direction of the gifted student. We 
are reading ‘Who Owns the Mountains,” a thought-stimulating es- 
say by van Dyke. The author takes a walk in the woods near the 
Franconia Mountains. The little lad asks the question, ‘‘Father, who 
owns the mountains?” The answer is the theme of the essay—‘‘Only 
that person owns the mountains who can appreciate their beauty.”’ 
Even the average pupil will profit richly from the study of this essay. 
The gifted pupil may easily be led from it to writing excursions of his 
own. The subject may be made personal. How wealthy are you? 
How much real estate do you own? Someone has said, “‘I am the heir 
of all the ages.’’ Have you claimed your inheritance? Is there beau- 
ty about you which you enjoy untaxed and unburdened by its care? 
Are there splendid pictures which you have made your own through 
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appreciation? Possibly after reading this essay you may like to write 
on one of these subjects: “My Untaxed Possessions,” ‘‘My Garden 
in Another’s Land,” ““My Own Hillside,” “I Am the Heir of All the 
Ages.”’ Or possibly you may wish to try verse. There are passages in 
the essay which are lyric in quality. Read parts of Grey’s “Elegy”’ 
and Browning’s ‘“‘Love among the Ruins.” Re-read those parts of 
the essay which might have been written in verse. You yourself may 
have a poem which needs to be written. 

The leader of any group of writers, whether teacher or magazine 
adviser, must have a fertile imagination. I have read a good essay 
entitled “The Daily Theme Eye” which emphasizes the necessity of 
understanding observation on the part of anyone who must produce 
a theme every day. A person with the daily-theme eye goes about 
constantly on the watch for a subject. The leader of a writing group 
must have, or must cultivate, such an openness to suggestion. She 
must learn to read a given piece of literature, first, for itself and, sec- 
ond, for its possibility as a point of departure for her class. As a fish- 
erman, she finds her bait in strange places and of strange sorts. She 
can see a poem in an essay, a short story in a newspaper clipping, an 
essay in a chance phrase. 

But I know you are wishing I would forget my classroom experi- 
ences and tell you a little about the writing group which I have been 


eer 


sponsoring for a number of years. This group, called now “The 
Scribblers,”’ is not a class or a club. Its membership, limited to fif- 
teen or sixteen, is drawn from any of the four years of high school, al- 
though Freshmen are not admitted until late in the year. The pri- 
mary object of the group is not to feed the school magazine, although 
it incidentally serves that end. I should say that its real purpose is to 
furnish an audience for those who have original work to read. We do 
not have regular assignments, but if a pupil stays in the class too long 
without producing anything, we make it easy for him to resign. Thus 
far I have found it impossible to have all of the class working on the 
same type at the same time. At any given period there will be pupils 
working on short stories, book reviews, interviews, poems, essays 

some or even all of these. This gives variety, but does not offer much 
time for study of any one type. Technical instruction we must leave 
to the classroom teacher. 
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“What do you do in class?” you ask. Let me give an illustration. 
Last week we had what I call a “preparation lesson.”’ ‘The editor of 
the school magazine had announced early in the session that the 
theme for the year was to be the ocean, subtopics being commerce on 
the sea, travel by sea, etc. I had this in mind, of course, as I thought 
over the possibilities. First, I read to the class a little poem by Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell entitled “The Travel Bureau” which brings into 
sharp contrast the girl behind the bright brass rail bringing far places 
near in “‘high-colored words that sing” and that same girl as she puts 
on her “‘gray meek hat”’ at half-past five and goes to the “‘colorless 
retreat where she was born, where she will always stay.” 

We all enjoyed the poem, talked over the expressive phrases such 
as “proud journeyings,” “‘words that sing,” “the minstrel of the 
great out-trail.”” Then I tried to lead the class to see that the poem 
was in subject matter much akin to the essay. Out of this discussion 
came two titles for possible essays: ‘‘Vicarious Travel’ and ““The Ro- 
mance of Maps.” 

Then I wrote on the board—“a girl,”’ 
For ten minutes the pupils tried to combine these into a plot for a 
short story. The best plan was for a sketch rather than for a real 
short story, and concerned an old couple—the boy and girl grown 
old. These old people were alone, their children married and living 
in far countries, but with an old atlas the couple planned great jour- 
neys to see the children—journeys which they could never hope to 
take. Now, out of this lesson nothing may directly come. I did not 
say “‘Write this or that,” and I doubt if any one subject directly sug- 
gested ever is used. However, I do expect to see indirect results. Just 
as in five minutes the boy and girl whom I introduced grew to old 
age, I expect to see other changes, so decided that I may not even 


‘ 


‘a boy,” “a book of maps.”’ 


recognize their origin. 

The subject for the magazine last year was “Animal Life.” It 
might be interesting to see just what the writing group contributed 
and what motivating forces determined the contributions. In one 
issue devoted to pets appeared a short story entitled “Boots and a 
Shoe,” the story of how a small dog, Boots, stole the shoe of an eaves- 
dropping young suitor and caused a young lady to discard the eaves- 
dropper in favor of a better man. The title was responsible for that 
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story. I happen to know a funny little dog named Boots and some- 
how the title came to me. When I cannot think of any other way to 
get a class started, I begin reading a list of intriguing titles. That al- 
most always works. 

Another story in the same issue was “Boob and the Mailman,” 
and for that the group can claim no credit except remotely in that we 
had discussed plots for stories of dogs. Possibly Boots suggested the 
name Boob. The same issue contained an essay on “The Feline In- 
stincts in Human Beings.”’ The origin of that essay is easier to trace. 
We had read as a model Ellwood Hendrick’s essay, ““The Human 
Saturation Point,” and discussed its plan. Then this assignment was 
made: “Study Mr. Hendrick’s Introduction. Notice how he begins 
with a scientific statement, makes the application to human beings, 
and then gives a specific illustration. Write an essay with this plan in 
mind.”’ 

Another issue devoted to the circus contained these contributions: 
“The Call of the Circus,” a short story; “Sawdust and Solitude,” an 
essay; an interview with Mr. Robinson of circus fame; “‘Soliloquy,”’ 
a clown’s thoughts in verse. 

In my opinion the great value of a writing group is in the frank 
interchange of ideas. The pupils are quick to see the good as well as 
the bad in the work of others. Sometimes a suggestion for one type 
of writing leads to an entirely different product. For instance, one 
day last year one of our best prose writers said she had a good idea 
for an essay on “Our Private Menagerie,” suggested by the fact that 
they had so many animal door-stops, paper-weights, and book-ends 
in their house. The class was pleased with the idea and discussed it 
at some length, but somehow the essay was never written. Weeks 
later, however, the idea appeared in the form of a poem called “‘Book- 
Ends”’ by another student, an entirely original product but clearly 
traceable to class discussion. 

But please do not get the idea that a writing group as loosely or- 
ganized as our “‘Scribblers” can always be counted upon to exhibit 
definite results at a definite time. Often I am in a state of profound 
discouragement—especially so after I have spent a whole period in 
the work of preparation. It seems that nothing tangible is being ac- 


complished. Everyone has “an idea for this” or “an idea for that,” 
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vi 


but no one has anything finished for us to hear and criticize. Then 
when the next issue of our school magazine comes out, I see our mem- 
bers liberally represented, or the award of the English Club prizes 
gives generous recognition to the ‘‘Scribblers,’”’ and I feel that after 
all more has been done than I had thought. Or, better still, I read a 
poem by some pupil who has begun as a Freshman and see in it a 
growth in depth of thought and beauty of expression. Who knows? 
Perhaps without our group that power might have remained forever 


latent. 


Get the Freshmen interested in writing verse. Teach them to write 


rhymes and jingles 


furnish the rhymes, something easy—‘‘day”’ 


and “‘way”’ for the second and third lines or “‘might”’ and “‘light.”’ 
See who can in five minutes produce the best jingle in ballad meter 


merely a matter of arithmetic 


eight syllables in the first line, six in 


the second, etc. Next time everyone is to answer with a jingle, at 
least four lines that rhyme and can be scanned. The results will be 
rich in laughter if not in poetry. Then put a jingle on the board, pos- 


sibly this: 


The fog is thick and dark and cold. 
Before we were aware 

It settled down all suddenly 
We hardly knew ’twas there. 


That scans perfectly; is it therefore poetry? This question is sure to 
provoke discussion. Which is better, this or the little verse which 
Carl Sandburg wrote, just one little metaphor: 


The fog comes 

on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


No need to tell them that their rhymes were mere jingles. Then 
read other poems; encourage all those who show even small promise 
to go on. Get your teachers of Freshman English interested. Have 
them begin with teaching versification and let the poetry take care of 
itself. Arrange contests for the best jingles early in the year, for the 
best verse later on. The Sophomore year is the one in which the 


greatest development is likely to occur. Get the Freshman into the 
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writing group, be content with the jingles, the even hippety-hop of 
trite expressions; then in the Sophomore year turn them loose in 
some good anthology of poetry. Dwell upon the fascination of words, 
upon the magic of a well-chosen figure of speech, read good work by 
fellow-students, suggest possible subjects. 

Then some day you will read a poem or an essay or a short story 
which seems to you to have been born of true inspiration. You will 
read it humbly, taking no credit to yourself, knowing only too well 
that no one can teach another to write poetry. You will merely won- 
der and be thankful. 


ENGLISH IN AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADES! 
MILDRED ENGLISH 


In order to understand the part English plays in the high-school 
program, it will be necessary to discuss briefly the organization of 
the curriculum and the program of work in the Raleigh, North 
Carolina, high schools and the philosophy of the staff. 

We hold that school is life and should approximate in it conditions 
under which children should live and work. Successful living de- 
mands the solution of the fundamental problems of life, such as 
home, food, shelter, clothing, communication, transportation, and 
government. Such problems are basic to our civilization and we 
feel that boys and girls must have a growing understanding of the 
principles underlying these problems. 

The curriculum is organized to provide for learning situations 
which draw upon all phases of experience and make use of all kinds 
of subject matter or content. Such situations are called “units of 
work” or “units of experience.” This teaching unit includes the 
arrangement of materials, experiences, situations, the environment, 
methods of presentation, the fundamental principles necessary to the 
solution of the persistent problems of life suited to and interesting 
to children in giving them the understandings and informational 
materials they need. The curriculum is constantly changing, for 

* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Memphis, Tenn., 
November, 1932. 
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civilization is changing, and education is that which is happening to 
boys and girls in the classroom and in the world in which they live. 

Our high-school program is based on a unified activity program 
in the elementary school which has been developing over a period 
of eight years. Because of the program of work in the grades, a 
different type of pupil is coming into the high school—a pupil trained 
to think for himself, to have a share in planning his own work. He 
does not fit into the traditional high-school program, for he is trained 
to work in a different way from that of the traditional high school. 

The Raleigh program of curriculum revision has been an experi- 
ment with a form of activity program built around the interests of 
the children and the interests and needs of the community. A careful 
study of the community—in its widest sense, of course—has led to 
the belief that there are five fields from which to choose the major 
topics, projects, or problems which are of concern to every boy 
and girl and every future citizen. These are: 

Health and recreation—leisure-time problems, as well as problems dealing 

with individual and community health 

Social, political, economic, and moral problems 

Natural science—the physical environment 

The fine arts—music, art, architecture, literature 

Commerce and vocations—how the world earns a living 


None of these fields is so rigidly defined that it may be sharply 
marked off from the others—a fact of importance in the organiza- 
tions of the curriculum. 

In all of these fields and activities English is a very important tool 
and every teacher dealing with pupils in an activity or large-unit 
group must in a sense be an English teacher, for we recognize the 
fact that through participation in rich and varied experiences many 
occasions arise for purposeful speaking and writing. In such a pro- 
gram many opportunities are afiorded for practice along definite 
lines that make for effective use of language as a means of both oral 
and written expression. 

In developing the curriculum the teachers have been concerned, 
first, with determining the persistent life-problems that children of 
high-school age can understand and can do something about. Such 
problems as transportation and communication touch the daily lives 
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of boys and girls; they are based on the past experience of the race 
and hold challenging questions yet to be answered. Problems having 
to do with ‘‘How the World Earns Its Living” and “How We Are 
Governed” are equally vital. Other units that have been found rich 
in meaning for children of this age are: 

A Study of Industries 

World Cultures—Our Social Heritage 

Inventions in the Home 

How Machines Have Influenced Our Daily Living 

How Science Has Affected Our Living and Thinking 

The Fine Arts in America 

The Changing Culture of the American People 

A literature-language unit includes the language of a certain peo- 
ple, as French or German or Spanish, with a study of their culture 
and traditions as shown through their history and literature. As can 
readily be seen, such units of work touch several fields, for example, 
science, social studies, English; fine arts, social studies, English; 
literature, English, social studies. 

In addition to selecting the fundamental problems and organizing 
the unit curriculum to include them, it is necessary to determine in 
each of the five fields mentioned the fundamental principles or 
theme concepts and meanings which the child must understand if he 
is ever to be able to master new issues in these fields when they arise 
in the future. 

A major unit may satisfy all the criteria by which it is judged 
with respect to interest, adaptability, grade level, and needs felt 
by the children, but unless it contributes directly in a wider and 
more complete understanding to the fields of interest in question, a 
surer grasp of the principles inherent in the subject, a clearer know]- 
edge of the essential meanings involved, we feel that the unit does 
not belong in the curriculum. Some of these principles in the field 
of English are: 

Effective communication by means of language is a fundamental need of 

society. 

The nature of language as communication makes it a most important social 

agency. A nation’s ideals are communicated chiefly by means of language. 

Literature deals with the universal elements of life—man in his search for 
the unknown, in his relation to other men and to nature, and in his devel- 
opment at a given period in the history of the race. 
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TYPICAL UNITS OF WORK 

“How Man Has Kept Records,” proved a most stimulating study 
for a group of eighth-grade students who traced the history of rec- 
ords and printing from the days of the caveman to the present. 
In the discussion groups, in making plans for carrying on various 
group activities—a field trip, a special program, the next steps and 
how to solve them—each pupil was given an opportunity to share 
his ideas and make a contribution to the plans before they were 
finally approved by the group. The study led them to public and 
to private libraries and collections, to museums, to printing estab- 
lishments, and to newspaper offices. In this study they found a 
need to know how to read selectively, to know how to take notes, 
to outline and to organize the report to be made to the class. Such 
work called for clear, concise statements. 

The group kept the record for the Parent-Teacher Association 
of the school and issued the monthly news bulletin for that organi- 
zation. They asked to be allowed to do this work since it seemed to 
be an opportunity to carry their study into the life of the school. 

The use of books and papers as a means of indoctrination of the 
community or the nation presented an interesting problem. They 
were particularly interested in the type of books being made by 
the government for the schools in Russia. The power of the press 
came to have new meaning for them. They learned more of history, 
of economics, of English usage, of industrial conditions, than they 
would have learned under the traditional plan of work, besides 
learning these facts in relation to use in the understanding of real 
and vital problems. 

At one point in the study a need arose for some help with science 
problems, so the science teacher came into the group and worked 
with them on this phase of the work. Later the group went to the 
science laboratory, where they were allowed to experiment in mak- 
ing paper and inks. 

Many opportunities arose for creative expression, and the class 
turned to brush, crayon, or pen. Much interesting material was 
assembled and catalogued, under the direction of the high-school 
librarian, to become a part of the materials bureau of the school. 
In addition to the learnings listed, this group came to have an 
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appreciation for books and the care of books that they had not 
known before. They learned to respect the good work of members 
of the group, to share materials and information with others, to 
assume responsibility for carrying on some part of the work. 

“World Friendships” proved equally stimulating and interesting 
for a group of ninth-grade students last year. This unit was particu- 
larly rich in the field of social studies as they turned to our Old 
World cultures and to literature as an interpretation of the life and 
traditions of the peoples studied. The modern-language teacher 
came into this group to discuss social and economic conditions in the 
countries in which he had traveled and studied—-Germany, France, 
Austria. At this time the teacher of the group went over to the mod- 
ern-language class to help them with some problems in their English 
usage and expression. 

As a result of the week’s work with the modern-language teacher 
the children came to have a new respect for and interest in the chil- 
dren of the countries studied. Letters were exchanged with children 
in the schools in several foreign countries and the group were in- 
terested to find that these boys and girls were meeting problems in 
their social and economic life similar to those we face in our daily 
living. Several of the students have kept up the correspondence 
for a period of two years now, and feel that they have real friends 
in their acquaintances across the sea. 

This group sponsored the collection and exhibition of Chinese 
articles which they secured from people in the community. This 
called for arrangement, labeling the articles, explaining the purpose 
of the exhibit to students and to parents who came, and discussing 
the life of the people of China as reflected through the materials 
collected. Many parents, as well as classes from other schools, came 
to see this exhibit. In all of the unit work, whether in the grades or 
in the high school, we reach out into and draw from the community 
whenever it is possible. It is not unusual to find a business or pro- 
fessional man, a clubwoman, an artist, a writer, or a college professor 
in the classroom working with the group on some problem where he 
or she can give definite and specific help. 

Need arose in this work for writing announcements, invitations, 
notes of thanks, and acknowledgments of courtesies and help given. 
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Reports to be sent as news items to the daily papers called for a 
definite type of English composition. 


THE PROGRAM AT WORK 

In all of the unit work there appears constant and daily need for 
skill in English expression and usage. This necessitates drill on lan- 
guage forms. Each class in the junior high school grades is given, 
in addition to this unit of work, a service course in English which 
meets three times each week. This course serves to take care of in- 
dividual and group needs and the special drill and practice provided 
is to develop the skills and controls needed by the students as shown 
through the various activities of the unit group. 

Three periods of forty-five minutes are assigned to each unit 
group daily. This time is not all spent in reciting, but is given to 
group and individual research work, to recitation, to laboratory 
work. The unit of work may extend over a period of six to eight 
weeks, or it may continue for the entire semester. In addition to 
this unit of work students are given service courses in other fields to 
supplement the work of the unit and give each student a balanced 
program. Service courses in English, mathematics, and modern lan- 
guage provide drill necessary for the mastery of the needed skills 
and controls. A child taking an English-social studies unit would 
get his science, health, mathematics, modern language, music, 
physical education, home economics, or industrial arts in service 
courses. 

Such a program necessitates very careful guidance to put the child 
in the right group and see that his program is well balanced. This 
is done through a form of cumulative record which gives 

The record of the child in the grade schools and the units of work he has taken 

A record of his individual abilities, interests, and weaknesses 

Achievement and mental-test results 

Health records 

In addition to such records, a conference is arranged with the 
parents, whenever possible, to find out what plans they have for the 
child. When a conference cannot be arranged, a questionnaire is 
sent home by the child for this information. Taking into considera- 
tion the child’s special abilities and needs and the plans the parents 
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have for the child’s future, each pupil’s course is planned with a 
view to fitting him for the college his parents wish him to attend, or 
for a business or professional career. 
The first class to finish the high school under the new program will 
graduate next June. A comprehensive examination will be given 
this group, planned to cover what a high-school pupil should know 
and be able to do when he completes five years in high school. This 
examination is being planned by the staff, each department contrib- 
uting what should be expected in that field, and by the students in 
the class. } 
As to the outcomes of this program with special reference to abl 
English, the staff believe that the pupils have developed: Edi 
The ability to express themselves in an interesting manner, in writing and ers 
in speaking will 
An enlarged vocabulary and some discrimination in the choice of words Do! 
A feeling of self-confidence because they know what they want to say and the 
can say It 
The ability to read informational materials and get the information they tet 
seek—the ability to read for a definite thing and know when they find it inst 
An appreciation of literature as an expression of the life and culture of a gral 
people wer 
The command of language forms which enables them to express themselves by 
clearly and meaningfully mie 
There is a definite place in our program for the appreciation of prov 
the beautiful in literature. This usually comes in the fine-arts units, opel 
though it finds a place in all of the units, at times, and in the service T 
courses more often. The pupils are given an opportunity through- sur\ 
out their high-school course to understand and to enjoy the beauti- way 
ful in the drama, in poetry, and in prose. teac 
After pupils have had experiences that are rich and meaningful way 
to them, when they come to have a feeling for the use of words as a may 
means of expression of original and beautiful thoughts, then will thar 
come creative expression, but not until the pupil has lived richly and bers 
fully. the 
Smit 
upo! 
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THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH? 
LEONARD V. KOOS 
THE AIM OF THIS PAPER 

May I indicate at the outset my appreciation of the most accept- 
able co-operative attitude toward the National Survey of Secondary 
Education which has been shown by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. An obvious early instance of that attitude was the 
willingness of your organization to have one of your leaders, Dr. 
Dora V. Smith, undertake a special project designed both to serve 
the needs of the National Survey and to fit in with your large-scale 
program to improve instruction in English in the schools. A second 
instance is the important place you gave to the survey in your pro- 
gram in Milwaukee, a year ago. Those connected with the survey 
were pleased by the reception you gave the tentative reports made 
by Drs. Smith and Billett, representing, respectively, the projects 
concerned with instruction in English in secondary schools and with 
provisions for individual differences. Renewed assurance of your co- 
operation is afforded by my presence on your program tonight. 

The aim of this paper is twofold: (1) to draw on the findings of the 
survey outside the project specifically devoted to English in such a 
way as to illustrate the significance of certain of these projects for 
teachers of English in their special capacity and (2) in a subordinate 
way to present certain more general materials and conclusions that 
may interest teachers of English less in their capacity as specialists 
than as members of secondary-school staffs working with other mem- 
bers, irrespective of specialties, toward the common end of affording 
the best possible education for the secondary-school population. Dr. 
Smith’s special project in instruction in English will not be drawn 
upon because of her adequate though tentative summary presented 

* Delivered before the National Council of Teachers of English, November 24, 1932, 
at Memphis, Tennessee. 
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a year ago and because the published report of her project should 
shortly be available. Dr. Billett’s project in provisions for individ- 
ual differences will, however, come in for brief treatment. 


SCOPE AND PROCEDURES OF THE SURVEY 


The major aspects of the field finally included were four: (1) the 
organization of schools and districts; (2) the secondary-school popu- 
lation; (3) certain problems of administering and supervising the 
schools; and (4) the curriculum and the extra-curriculum, that is, the 
work given in the schools and the outside activities of pupils. Each 
of the four major fields selected for inclusion in the survey is so broad 
as to make it unwieldy for handling as a single project. Therefore, 
these fields were subdivided into a total of twenty-four projects all 
or most of which will come in for mention somewhere in this paper. 

The procedures can be described by indicating the stages through 
which most of the projects were carried. These stages were four in 
number. The first was that of identifying the schools to be repre- 
sented in the projects. This identification was with respect to some 
particular aspect of the school, for example, its organization, cur- 
riculum, or library service. The aim here was to find schools with 
outstanding or innovating practices in the aspect under considera- 
tion. The second stage involved intensive study by inquiry form of 
these practices in schools thus identified. ‘This stage supplied the ba- 
sis for selecting the schools to be visited. Visitation constituted the 
third stage. During the first-hand contacts afforded by the visits the 
specialists gathered additional information, checked on the informa- 
tion gathered by inquiry form, and added that something to their im- 
pressions which is gained from observing the practices in the con- 
crete. The fourth stage was that of tabulating and digesting the in- 
formation gathered and preparing the report on the project. 

This dominant four-stage procedure reflects one of the controlling 
policies of the survey, which was to study innovating practices rather 
than merely to ascertain typical conditions in all secondary schools 
of the country. This policy was prompted by the belief that analysis 
and interpretation of innovating practices would be more helpful to 
the schools of the country than would a mere study of status. Infor- 
mation concerning status is already available along many lines. Also, 
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it would have been out of the question to make a study of status 
of all aspects of the schools represented in the outline in the more 
than 25,000 secondary schools of the nation. 

The total of forms distributed was almost 200,000, and they went 
to large numbers of administrative officers in state departments and 
local school systems, teachers, pupils, former pupils, parents, and 
employers. The proportion of returns of these forms has been highly 
gratifying, totaling approximately two-thirds of all blanks sent out. 
The large proportion of returns indicates a highly favorable attitude 
toward the survey and assures an excellent foundation of fact for it. 

The total number of visits to schools made by professional special- 
ists has been more than 850 and the total of different schools visited 
more than 550. The distances traveled and the areas represented are 
evidence that the survey is, in truth, in the sense of representative- 
ness, what its title indicates, a “‘national” survey. 


THE POPULARIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Because of the almost universal presence of English in pupils’ pro- 
grams, teachers of the subject will have a peculiar interest in the ex- 
tent of popularization of secondary education. By 1930 the propor- 
tion of the population fourteen to eighteen years of age (the normal 
age for high school) represented by the total enrolment in public high 
schools of the country had mounted to only a few per cent short of 
half. With enrolment in private high schools and academies added, 
the proportion easily exceeded a half of all the population of high- 
school age. For many cities and states the proportion far surpassed 
this proportion—extending in some instances up to four-fifths or 
nine-tenths. We cannot question that the last two years have seen 
an even greater influx, in part owing to the shrinkage of opportu- 
nities for employment. Figures for 1890—about forty years ago—do 
not yield a proportion larger than 4 per cent. The present proportion 
has never been equaled at any other period or in any other country. 
Such a pouring in may be assumed to indicate that rapidly increasing 
proportions of children from what are termed the lower economic lev- 
els are being given the opportunities of education at the secondary 
level. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the significance of such an in- 
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crease in the proportions of the population in attendance on our sec- 
ondary schools. The increase is strictly in line with our democratic 
assumptions and the need of an informed electorate. At the same 
time those at work in secondary schools have had put up to them a 
task of amazing proportions in working out adaptations of the train- 
ing program and of other aspects of the school to the needs and inter- 
ests of a widely diversified school population. Because, as already 
admitted, English is a universal constituent of pupils’ programs, 
teachers of the subject have taken cognizance of this popularization, 
and one cannot doubt that many of the innovations in the field de- 
scribed and analyzed in Dr. Smith’s report took their rise in efforts to 
meet the needs and interests of pupils in the democratized school. A 
host of innovations discovered in other projects of the survey may be 
understood to have been devised in endeavors to solve this para- 
mount problem. 
CHANGES IN THE CURRICULUM 

The survey included a number of investigations of the curriculum. 
Besides the investigations in seven subject fields—investigations of 
which Dr. Smith’s in English is illustrative—the survey included in- 
quiries into the percentage distribution of different subjects actually 
taken by pupils during high-school careers, the changes over a period 
of years in subjects offered and required, and the procedures followed 
in schools and systems undertaking curriculum revision. 

1. The study of work taken by pupils during high-school careers 
was a study of trends in the same schools. Data were assembled for 
points ten years apart. For certain of the schools records were avail- 
able for as far back as 1890. Training in the vernacular made rapid 
gains by the opening of the century. By 1930 a rather remarkable 
uniformity in the proportion of class time had been attained for Eng- 
lish: in the high-school situations of nine representative cities the 
proportion was not far from a fifth of all work, and the range from 
the lowest to the highest proportions in these cities was only from 
18.6 per cent to 25.4 per cent. The study of individual schools re- 
flects a similar consistency, for even in specialized technical high 
schools the proportion for English does not drop below a sixth of all 
work taken. 

2. The study of recent modifications in the offering at the level of 
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the senior and four-year high school in identical groups of schools dis- 
closed rapid extensions in the lists of courses offered. The addition of 
courses in English at this level was chiefly in certain expressional 
phases like dramatics and journalism and in certain specialized units 
in literature. 

3. The shifts in the amount of required work at the same level in 
the more recent period have been chiefly toward the social subjects 
and physical education. English made some gains, but relatively 
much less than the two groups just named. The increase in English 
is related to an increase in the amount required for entrance to col- 
lege. 

4. For an identical group of 60 junior high schools at two periods 
about ten years apart the proportions of time devoted to required so- 
cial studies, science, and physical education increased, chiefly at the 
expense of English and mathematics. 

Almost all groups of subjects manifest a pronounced movement to- 
ward general and composite content and designations. This is re- 
flected in English, where there has been a marked shift away from ti- 
tles like ‘‘grammar,” “composition,” “spelling,” ‘‘reading,”’ and “‘lit- 
erature,” and toward the single composite title ‘““English.”’ You will 
not need to be told that this does not in all cases mean a shift from 
separatistic to integrated treatment of the different aspects of the 
field. The least it can mean, however, is the recognition that the dif- 
ferent aspects bear significant relationships to each other. The fact 
that the shift has been accompanied by a reduction of time devoted 
to the field as a whole is probably to be explained in part by the plan 
to effect economies through better integration and by reliance on 
other subjects to contribute to training in some of the basic abilities 
represented. There can be little doubt, for example, that several sub- 
jects in the modern junior high school curriculum afford much more 
opportunity for developing and applying the skills in reading than 
were afforded by the more restricted curriculum of the traditional 
organization. 


PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Another of the larger projects of the survey that has intimate mean- 
ing for teachers of English is the one dealing with provisions for in- 
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dividual differences. The project has discovered a great array of these 
provisions for individual differences, not yet as generally practiced 
as seems desirable, but indicative of a general recognition of the prob- 
lem. Critical analysis by the specialist in charge has reduced this 
wide array to what he calls three “core elements of a typically suc- 
cessful program to provide for individual differences,” namely, homo- 
geneous grouping, special classes for the very bright or gifted and for 
the slow, and the unit assignment. The first of these, carried on in 
many schools, aims to group pupils within a given grade according to 
ability. Special classes for the gifted or slow pupils may be thought 
of as a type of homogeneous grouping. These classes are provided 
about nine times as often for slow pupils as for the very bright. 
Homogeneous grouping in English is practiced in 71 per cent of the 
somewhat selected schools represented in this project. The propor- 
tion for English is larger than for any other subject—than even for 
the social studies and mathematics. Typically, the grouping is in 
three levels, although the practice ranges widely and many small 
schools find it impossible to provide more than two levels. The most 
frequent basis of grouping is the intelligence quotient, and the basis 
next in frequency is average scholarship in all subjects combined. 
This is true for English as well as for other academic subjects. 
Procedures characterized by the unit assignment are among the 
most frequent provisions for individual differences, not only in Eng- 
lish, but in other subject-fields. They are known by a wide variety 
of names, the most prominent being the “Dalton plan,” “Winnetka 
technique,” “Morrison plan,” “differentiated assignments,”’ ‘“‘long- 
unit assignments,”’ “individualized instruction,” ‘“‘contract plan,” 
“laboratory plan,” “problem method,” and “project method.” A 
notable fact about the first three of these procedures is that the prac- 
tices carried on in schools reporting to use them with unusual success 
deviate widely from the characteristics of the plans as described by 
their originators. A startling fact about the remaining seven in the 
list is that detailed analysis of practices in schools reporting to use 
them with unusual success finds these practices to be essentially iden- 
tical, no matter what name is applied. Terminology in the field is 
needlessly elaborate; the educational world will be better off if it dis- 
cards most of this jargon. This is no denial that the unit assignment 
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is distinctly serviceable in providing for individual differences; the re- 
port of the survey concludes that it is so, and aims to simmer the 
matter down to its essentials. 


THE LIBRARY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Many schools were reported as having outstanding library service. 
If facilities and practices in these schools are a prophecy, the library 
will soon become one of the central features of the modern secondary 
school. It is so already in a small proportion of outstanding schools. 
The functions dominantly accepted for these libraries by school 
heads and librarians are the enrichment of the curriculum by supply- 
ing reference material and provision for the worthy use of leisure 
time. The libraries are increasingly staffed with full-time librarians 
trained for the work rather than with teachers who give only a part 
of their time to the library. These better libraries are intimately in- 
volved in the recent vigorous movement to improve methods of 
teaching. This is particularly true for the methods characterized by 
the unit assignment to which reference has just been made. Mate- 
rials required for the units are being made available in the library it- 
self or, in an increasing minority of schools, through classroom li- 
braries which are in effect intra-school extensions of library service. 

In endeavoring to indicate the special significance of this project 
to teachers of English we should not leave out of account the large 
proportion of part-time librarians in the smaller schools. This proj- 
ect found that the field of teaching most often associated with the li- 
brarianship is English. The implication is, of course, an admonition 
to teacher-training institutions preparing teachers and librarians for 
small schools. 

This investigation of the secondary-school library was organized, 
as were other projects of the survey, to throw light on certain con- 
troversial issues. One of these is whether the study hall and the li- 
brary of the school should be combined. Evidence on this point was 
reported by more than 17,000 pupils on a simple form inquiring what 
uses they had made of the library on the day previous to that on 
which the form was filled out. The proportion of pupils making some 
use of the library in schools operating the combined plan was more 
than twice as large as in schools in which library and study hall are 
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separate. With respect to all possible uses of the library, such as 
studying assignments in library books and periodicals, reading for 
pleasure, using the Readers’ Guide or card catalogue, or borrowing 
books in which to study assignments or to read for pleasure, the pro- 
portions of pupils were larger for the combined than for the separate 
arrangement. Certainly, the least that the evidence reported can 
mean is that unusual efforts must be made in schools operating the 
separate plan to offset the advantage of accessibility of materials 
that seems to be inherent in the combination plan. 

This library project illustrates again the service of the survey in 
indicating what forward-looking schools are doing and clarifying at 
least some of the issues involved in the features of the schools repre- 
sented in the projects. 


THE REORGANIZATION MOVEMENT 


Beginning with its first examples scarcely more than two decades 
ago, junior high school reorganization had been extended by 1930 to 
include 5,619 schools for white pupils. This number is approximately 
a fourth of all public secondary schools. Schools on the reorganized 
plan in that year enrolled more than 30 per cent of all pupils enrolled 
in schools in grades 7, 8, and g. 

Analysis of the features of organization in a large number of 
schools reorganized and unreorganized, features that make possible 
enhanced service to pupils enrolled, shows schools representative of 
junior high school reorganization to be superior to schools conven- 
tionally organized. Size for size, up to enrolments of about 2,000, the 
six-year school (undivided or on a three-three basis) has advantages 
over the separate three-year junior and senior high schools. The 
same project shows that size of enrolment is a more important factor 
of differences between schools than type of organization. 

The public junior college, particularly that on local foundations, is 
in effect an upward extension of the secondary school. The first of 
these public units is only thirty years old. Notwithstanding the 
youth of this movement, the number of public junior colleges in- 
creased by 1930 to 175, enrolling almost 50,000 students. The num- 
ber of private units exceeds that of public institutions and the enrol- 
ment in both public and private junior colleges is now not far from 
100,000. The vitality of the junior college movement seems to de- 
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mand that this new unit be given a prominent place in our family of 
educational institutions. 


OTHER PROJECTS OF THE SURVEY 

Only the briefest statements can be made concerning the scope or 
findings of two more projects of the survey. All the remaining proj- 
ects—about fifteen in number—must go unmentioned here. The two 
which might well be discussed for teachers of English as specialists 
are those investigating the extra-curriculum and the interpretation 
of the secondary school to the public, or, as it is usually termed, 
“school publicity.”’ A heavy extra-curriculum load comes to teach- 
ers of English because of the host of vital connections of the field 
with spontaneous expressional interests of youth. A large-scale in- 
vestigation was made of the extra-curriculum, and trends of develop- 
ment were noted. The same contacts with expressional activity give 
many teachers of English responsibilities in matters of school pub- 
licity. These teachers will be interested in the monograph reporting 
that project. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SUCH A SURVEY 

When one considers the question of the usefulness of such a na- 
tional survey, the first thought is naturally of the value of its facts 
and findings for the school. But before endeavoring to generalize on 
this final guaranty of usefulness, we may well mention at least two 
other grounds for assurance. One of these is the high competence of 
the advisers and of the staff actually carrying on the work. The 
other ground for assurance referred to as not arising from the evi- 
dence itself is the generous co-operation of school people everywhere 
in all the projects represented. This positive attitude has virtually 
transmuted what might have been the task of a small staff at work in 
a few rooms in the Interior Department in Washington to a huge co- 
operative enterprise whose participants, running into the tens of 
thousands, are distributed to all the states of the Union. 

After all, the real assurance of usefulness of such a survey must be 
found in the scope and nature of the evidence that is gathered, inter- 
preted, and reported. In view of the fact that the survey has given 
its attention chiefly to serious efforts at innovation, readers of the re- 
ports will see passed in review the vast array of practices which have 
been introduced in order to effect improvement in our secondary 
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schools. The specialists in charge of the projects have also gone as 
far as they can, with such means of appraisal as are at hand, in indi- 
cating the practical utility of the innovations. Besides, those in 
charge of the schools and teachers like to have the records and de- 
scriptions of the innovations before them and to be permitted to ex- 
ercise their own judgment with respect to which of them they will 
themselves adopt or adapt in the different local situations. The con- 
tention is often made that progress in human affairs is just as de- 
pendent on variation as is biological evolution. In the report of 
the survey, school workers will have at hand the record of a great 
multitude of variations from conventional practices from which they 
may select those they deem best adapted to effect improvement in 
the institutions of which they have charge. 

This type of stock-taking, of gathering together the records of and 
interpreting recent changes in the schools, is peculiarly appropriate 
in this country. Unlike Europe with its national centralization of 
control of education, we have as many systems of schools and centers 
of control as we have states. Most of the states have allowed their 
local systems a great deal of freedom to initiate and to experiment. 
At the same time that we, as a nation, have decentralization of con- 
trol in education, we aim to foster in all these states the same ideals. 
How essential it is then for those responsible for the schools in one 
state to have made known to them the nature and direction of prog- 
ress in the schools of other states! 

While going over the modifications in school practice and organi- 
zation represented in the wide variety of projects of the survey, one 
naturally speculates over the forces that have brought them about. 
Two of these forces I believe I have already foreshadowed. The first 
is the greatly increased popularization of education at the secondary 
level. We cannot doubt that many of the changes that have been in- 
troduced have been aimed at adapting the school to its increasingly 
diverse enrolment. The second is the new conceptions of education, 
these reflecting our changing conceptions of values in human living. 
We have been striving in the modern secondary school to discard 
preparation for college as a goal and to put in its place an educational 
program that looks toward complete living—living while in school 
and after school days are over. Forces like the two named have been 
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working together to bring far-reaching changes in the curriculum, the 
reorganization that involves the introduction of junior high schools 
and junior colleges, the wide variety of provisions for individual dif- 
ferences, the programs of guidance, the library with its dual function 
of enriching courses and providing for wise use of leisure, and the 
programs of physical education and athletics—to relist a few only of 
the directions which innovation has taken. 

It is a frequent experience that during such periods of distress 
those features of the school that have last been added are among the 
first to go when resources decline. In such times these novel features 
are dubbed ‘“‘fads and frills,” when in fact they are often more neces- 
sary than the features not assailed which are retained, because of the 
hold of tradition, long after they have outlived their usefulness. We 
should look carefully into the proposals to eliminate these latest de- 
velopments in the schools. The report of the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education is appearing in time to be of aid in determining 
what sacrifices should be made. 





ON A COBBLED BYWAY 
LUCIA TRENT 
Nothing ever happens; 
Things always look serene. 
The rain has silver needles 
To fashion coats of green. 


The lighthouse stars are ever 
Calm on seas of night. 

Life on this cobbled byway 
Seems beautiful and right. 


Yet today a neighbor told me 
Across her flower-bed 

That a mother down the byway 

Had borne a daughter—dead. 
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schools. The specialists in charge of the projects have also gone as 
far as they can, with such means of appraisal as are at hand, in indi- 
cating the practical utility of the innovations. Besides, those in 
charge of the schools and teachers like to have the records and de- 
scriptions of the innovations before them and to be permitted to ex- 
ercise their own judgment with respect to which of them they will 
themselves adopt or adapt in the different local situations. The con- 
tention is often made that progress in human affairs is just as de- 
pendent on variation as is biological evolution. In the report of 
the survey, school workers will have at hand the record of a great 
multitude of variations from conventional practices from which they 
may select those they deem best adapted to effect improvement in 
the institutions of which they have charge 

This type of stock-taking, of gathering together the records of and 
interpreting recent changes in the schools, is peculiarly appropriate 
in this country. Unlike Europe with its national centralization of 
control of education, we have as many systems of schools and centers 
of control as we have states. Most of the states have allowed their 
local systems a great deal of freedom to initiate and to experiment. 
At the same time that we, as a nation, have decentralization of con- 
trol in education, we aim to foster in all these states the same ideals. 
How essential it is then for those responsible for the schools in one 
state to have made known to them the nature and direction of prog- 
ress in the schools of other states! 

While going over the modifications in school practice and organi- 
zation represented in the wide variety of projects of the survey, one 
naturally speculates over the forces that have brought them about. 
Two of these forces I believe I have already foreshadowed. The first 
is the greatly increased popularization of education at the secondary 
level. We cannot doubt that many of the changes that have been in- 
troduced have been aimed at adapting the school to its increasingly 
diverse enrolment. The second is the new conceptions of education, 
these reflecting our changing conceptions of values in human living. 
We have been striving in the modern secondary school to discard 
preparation for college as a goal and to put in its place an educational 
program that looks toward complete living—living while in school 
and after school days are over. Forces like the two named have been 
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working together to bring far-reaching changes in the curriculum, the 
reorganization that involves the introduction of junior high schools 
and junior colleges, the wide variety of provisions for individual dif- 
ferences, the programs of guidance, the library with its dual function 
of enriching courses and providing for wise use of leisure, and the 
programs of physical education and athletics—to relist a few only of 
the directions which innovation has taken. 

It is a frequent experience that during such periods of distress 
those features of the school that have last been added are among the 
first to go when resources decline. In such times these novel features 
are dubbed “fads and frills,’’ when in fact they are often more neces- 
sary than the features not assailed which are retained, because of the 
hold of tradition, long after they have outlived their usefulness. We 
should look carefully into the proposals to eliminate these latest de- 
velopments in the schools. The report of the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education is appearing in time to be of aid in determining 
what sacrifices should be made. 
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To fashion coats of green. 


The lighthouse stars are ever 
Calm on seas of night. 

Life on this cobbled byway 
Seems beautiful and right. 


Yet today a neighbor told me 
Across her flower-bed 

That a mother down the byway 

Had borne a daughter—dead. 
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THE HERITAGE OF AMERICA 
PROGRAMS FOR GOOD-WILL DAY 


“We must gather together the experiences of the races and the con- 
tributions of the peoples, the common backgrounds and the cultures which 
have marked the progress of the race, and weave them into a foundation 
for the instruction of the young in international and interracial under- 
standing and co-operation—Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, before the World 
Federation of Education Association, at the Fourth Biennial Conference, 
Denver, Colorado. 

SCENE I 

New York Harbor. 

As a vessel filled with immigrants—men, women, children—ap broaches the dock, 
the rays of the rising sun are caught by the Statue of Liberty. Many stand with eyes 
fascinated by the sight of the city which they are approaching. 

Throughout the scene soft music is heard as an undertone. 

“Caucasian Sketches” —I ppolitow Ivanow. 

Various individuals on shipboard are heard to speak. 

CuiLp: Mother, do you think Father will be there to meet us? 

MotHe_r: I hope so, son. 

HUuSBAND, to wife: May this glory which is cast over the city be an omen for 
us. Here our children will have the opportunities for an education; here they will 
become self-respecting men and women. 

YOUNG WOMAN: The America of my dreams, where all peoples, all races have 
come, seeking the fulfillment of their dreams. 

OLD WoMAN, fo elderly man: I am afraid—their ways are not ours. Here our 
children will learn a new tongue, new customs, other ways of living. They will 
forget the land of their fathers— 

YOUNG WOMAN, standing well forward, as if inspired— 

“City of hurried and sparkling waters! 
City of spires and masts! 
City nested in bays! My city!” 

YOUNG MAN, eyes raised to the city which they are approaching, gives Whit- 
man’s— 

“T hear America singing,” while in the distance is heard 

‘America the Beautiful.” 
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As the curtains are slowly drawn, a reader at the side of the stage is heard giving— 
“Scum o’ the Earth,” ¢o stanza V. 

(“Caucasian Sketches’’) 


SCENE II 

An art gallery—on the walls are several reproductions of famous paintings, por- 
traits of notable Americans; a statue or two are seen. 

Individuals and small groups moving about and commenting. 

ONE, to companion, standing before a painting: There are none who have ever 
equaled the Italians—their grasp of color, their beauty of composition, their 
characterization—no one has approached them. 

Two: What a contribution they have made to the world! Art, literature, 
music—France, England, America, have drunk at the fountain. 

TurrD, before a bust of Lincoln: It took an Irishman, like St. Gaudens, to 
capture the innate nobility and dignity of a Lincoln and immortalize it in stone. 

Fourth, before a portrait of Pulitzer: 1 wonder what he thinks of the awards? 
Since his hope was to encourage the best in American life, did the committee ful- 
fil its purpose in selecting Of Thee I Sing? 

FirtH: I think yes. Our campaigns need the wholesome cleansing power of 
satire. Perhaps if we laugh hard enough at ourselves, we shall arrive at a more 
sensible way of evaluating the abilities and public spirit of our candidates for 
public honors and recognition. Awarding the honors to such plays as Green Pas- 
tures, Strange Interlude, John Brown’s Body, encourages originality, recognizes 
native genius, and may lead to the creation of American artistic ideals and tra- 
ditions. 

S1xTH, before a portrait of Steinmetz: Michelson and Steinmetz, Damrosch 
and Morgenthau—surely Germany’s contribution has been no niggard’s bit. 

The people gradually seat themselves on chairs which are placed to the side so as 
to give the impression of an audience in background. 

SPEAKER fo audience: We are glad to welcome you to the annual recital of the 
American Society for the Encouragement of Artistic Endeavor. The program is 
fourfold and includes contributions from the German, the Russian, English, and 


Negro. 
I. Music 
1. Prelude to Act III, Lohengrin..... .....WAGNER 
2. Andante Cantabile, Fifth Symphony l'SCHAIKOWSKY 
3. Ballet Russe......... i . LUIGINI 
4. Spirituals 


(1) “Jericho” 

(2) “O, Mary! don’t you weep”’ 
Note: The foregoing may be modified to meet needs or potentialities of the individual 
school; such as Indian, Italian, etc. 
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II. Russian 
1. Ballet 
or 
2. Folk dances and songs (‘Volga Boatman,” etc.) 
or 
3. Russian Dance, ‘‘Nutcracker Suite’”’........ ere ... TSCHAIKOWSKY 
III. Drama 
Act II, Scene 7, from As You Like It 
or 
Act ITI, Scene 2, or Act V, Scenes 3, 4 
Music: ‘‘Three Dances” from Henry VIII 
As the curtain ts drawn slowly, the reader is heard reciting the lines from stan- 
za V, “Scum o’ the Earth.” Another reader takes up the theme with Edwin Mark- 
ham’s quatrain, “Inbrothered.” 
(“‘Causcastan Sketches’’) 


SCENE III 
May be an indoor or outdoor setting. 


Goop-WILL Day. Community PRoGRAM 

First SPEAKER: Fellow-citizens: It is supremely fitting that America should 
be in the vanguard of the march toward “Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 
Born of the devotion of Washington and ennobled through the humanity of 
Lincoln, it became the crucible into which have been poured the rich spiritual 
values of the peoples of the earth. These came as Pilgrims with their dreams, 
and here they have sought to make those dreams come true. 

SECOND SPEAKER: We who were aliens but yesterday, proud of our American 
citizenship, grateful for the opportunity offered us, are happy to add our con- 
tribution to American culture. We trust that our sons and daughters, and theirs 
in an unending line, will add for the enrichment of America, their adopted and 
beloved Mother, the products of their genius. May the generations to come 
prove our gratitude! 

THIRD SPEAKER: It is peculiarly fitting at this crucial period when our Ship 
of State needs the supreme support of all its citizens—their loyalty, their cour- 
age, integrity, personal sacrifice, and optimism—that we all rededicate ourselves 
to our country and pray— 

“Sail on, O Union, strong and great” !—to the end of the quotation from Long- 
fellow. 

“America” 

The quotations, poems, and songs used are not given because of limited 
space; and in some cases, because of copyright. All are accessible, either 
in complete works of the authors or in well-known collections. Substitu- 
tions can easily be made if deemed advisable. The writer will be glad to 


offer further suggestions. 
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Edgar, director of music at Roosevelt High School, for his suggestions for 
the music of the program; and to Miss Jennie Brody, a member of the 
Committee on International Relations, for her helpful criticisms. 


Some of the suggestions offered in the October Journal for the Armistice 
Day Program are equally suitable for Good-Will Day. In addition, may I 
add the following: 

“A Song of Better Understanding’—Wilson Macdonald, printed in 
Proceedings of Second Biennial Conference, World Federation of Education 
Associations. 

Copies of the above poem may be secured from the writer of this article. 

A beautiful poem of universal brotherhood by a Canadian poet, suitable 
for reading in a formal program of talks, recitations, etc. 

Plays: Your Court and the World’s, by C. Sumner Osgood (League of 
Nations Association, 6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York. Price, 1o 
cents). Presentation in dramatic form of World Court so as to convey an 
adequate idea of it. Characters: President of Court, Registrar, American 
Visitor, Judges, Representatives, Moral Opinion of the World, Spirit of 
Unknown Soldier. 

Columbia’s Call, by Lydia Winkler (National Council for Prevention of 
War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.). Columbia sends 
out Boy and Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls to find men and women who 
have served humanity nobly. These return with Pasteur, Gutenberg, 
Shakespeare, Beethoven, Goethals, Lindbergh, etc. 


The assembly program should be preceded by classroom studies of ra- 
cial cultural contributions or of notable foreign-born citizens of America. 
The lives of Nikola Tesla, Damrosch, Bok, Steiner, Pupin, Muir, Bell, St. 
Gaudens, Steinmetz, Michelson, Riis, Girard, Carrel, Strauss, Grainger, 
Thomas, and others offer opportunities for interesting work. 

Ipa T. JAcoss 
ROOSEVELT H1GH SCHOOL 
Des Mornes, Iowa 
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EZRA POUND PROTESTS 
Editor, ‘English Journal” 

SR: I must protest against the implications (or is it the ambiguity?) of 
your January editorial regarding my How To Read. 

You say my “thesis can be directly applied . . . . only to late under- 
graduate courses for English majors, to M.A. reading programs, or to 
private post-college study by teachers and would-be critics.” 

I must absolutely combat this. The How To Read (as published in Eng- 
land separate from Part I of the Spirit of Romance) is intended for last- 
year high school and Freshman college definitely as a textbook. The sooner 
the pupil grasps the idea that literature is a whole, parts of which exist in 
different languages and are capable of comparison, the less time he will 
waste and the less he will be befogged by professors and publicist cheap- 
jacks who have no ambition above that of leading an easy life and protect- 
ing their own ignorance or their own educational limitations. 

Obviously, my proposed course cannot be completed by the end of the 
Freshman year. 

I myself began the course at fifteen, but without any guidance. I had 
begun the details (without plan) before that. Ovid was then an alterna- 
tive entrance requirement in Latin for the University of Pennsylvania. 

The straight narrative of some of the stories of the Metamorphoses is 
simpler than Virgil’s verse or Cicero’s prose and infinitely more likely to 
arouse a prep-school boy’s interest. I do not believe any high-school pupil 
is likely to understand very much of such virtues as are to be found in 
Cicero’s prose. (My personal opinion, i.e., that these and Virgil’s are most- 
ly secondary virtues, needn’t here enter the discussion.) 

The passage beginning: ‘‘Bellum parat Minos,” might serve as a very 
good example of what virtues belong to an inflected language and what can 
be common to both inflected and uninflected. 

The point is that if I went to college knowing that a comparative study 
of literature was possible, there is no reason why other pupils should be de- 
nied information of that possibility. 

I did not offer Greek for college entrance; but I have a vague recollec- 
tion that Homer is, or was, a permitted subject for entrance examinations 
or, at any rate, in the Freshman curriculum. I now find the Jliad and 
Odyssey listed as Freshman Greek in this year’s Hamilton Bulletin. 

With Ovid and Homer the Freshman is well along on my program. 
These two inoculations should prevent him from contracting the disease 
which has for decades prevented sane writing and sane study in America 
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and wrecked several generations—I mean the imbecility of supposing that 
it is honorable to accept shoddy and half-baked work merely because it is 
written in the native tongue, and that there is any excuse for accepting in- 
ferior work as if it were of the first order. 

From the earliest stage of serious English study, the pupil cam be told: 
“This novel and this poem can, or should, or must be compared with such 
and such a novel or such and such verse in such and such a foreign lan- 
guage before you will really know that it has such and such a value or such 
a specific weight.” 

I mean: Sane teaching should inculcate suspended, or at least qualified, 
judgment-—not merely raise up superstition and prejudice. 

Cordially yours, 


Ezra POUND 


A WAY TO TEACH DICKENS’ A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

Prominent among the novels on college entrance lists is A Tale of Two 
Cities. Few novels appeal more irresistibly to the adolescent imagination 
than does this tale which depicts stirring events in London and Paris a 
quarter of a century before and a few years after the French Revolution. 
With forcefulness of expression and vividness of imagery, Dickens pictures 
scenes of violence and bloodshed engendered by social tyranny. His de- 
scriptions of the fall of the Bastille, of the murder of Foulon, and of the 
dance of the Carmagnole enkindle the imagination of even the most 
apathetic pupil. For what youth is not roused by the account of the 
denizens of St. Antoine moistening their throats and garments with the 
red wine gushing from a broken cask; and later when this same group 
crave blood more than wine, what reader is not spellbound by the gro- 
tesque horror pervading Dickens’ portrayal of a mob maddened with the 
lust for vengeance long deferred? 

But despite his enjoyment of the vigorously penned descriptive pas- 
sages, many a student when reading this novel encounters discouraging 
perplexities. He is confused by unfamiliar social practices, by the ever 
recurrent shifts of setting from France to England; by frequent gaps in 
chronology; by characters who disappear soon after being introduced, 
then later are reintroduced under new names; and especially by the mys- 
tery shrouding the lineage of Charles Darnay and Mme Defarge, and the 
early life of Dr. Manette. These ever increasing perplexities either de- 
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stroy the pupil’s interest before he has read many chapters or center his 
attention upon mysterious and sensational episodes. 

It is a significant fact that most of the perplexities encountered by a 
pupil reading A Tale of Two Cities are directly traceable to the structural 
peculiarities of the novel itself. Dickens states that he intended his char- 
acters should manifest their inmost nature by what they do rather than 
by what they say.? This being the case, the novelist should have made 
both the sequence and the implications of significant incidents unmistak- 
ably clear in order that the behavior of his characters might be readily 
understood. But this the novelist frequently fails to do. In his attempt 
to subordinate character to incident, he inadvertently subordinates moti- 
vation to surprise, chance, and mystification. The bewildered reader is 
left to piece together the motives actuating erratic behavior—such, for 
instance, as Mme Defarge’s seemingly motiveless malignity in persecuting 
Charles Darnay. Behavior such as hers must be interpreted in the light 
of past events, but facts indispensable for an understanding of her conduct 
are withheld until five chapters from the end of the novel. Because Dick- 
ens secretes essential facts concerning the identity, lineage, experiences, 
and interrelationships of his leading characters, it is not possible for even 
an adult reader to understand the interplay of motive with incident until 
he has read chapter x of Book III. 

Although an adult may feel inclined to reinterpret the thirty-nine chap- 
ters previously read in the light of information found in chapter x, such 
painstaking procedure is too much to expect from a pupil whose reading 
habits, at best, are in the process of formation. Familiarity with facts re- 
lated in chapter x is indispensable for a clear understanding of the thirty- 
nine preceding chapters, but an adolescent will not re-read that number of 
chapters even to uncover vital relationships which were not apparent dur- 
ing his first reading. Under my direction eight classes of 1oA English (dis- 
tributed over three successive semesters) read and discussed chapter x as 
an introduction to the novel proper. The outcome of this method sur- 
passed even my most sanguine expectations. 

When read first, chapter x obviates confusion resulting from perplexing 
chronology, and also familiarizes the pupil with significant experience 
which influence the behavior of the leading characters at crises in their 
lives. Asa result of four crimes committed in 1757—eighteen years before 
the events with which the novel opens—animosities take root and affect 

«“T set myself the... . task of writing a picturesque story .... with characters 

. whom the story should express more than they should express themselves by 
dialogue” (A Tale of Two Cities, ed. E. C. Baldwin [1906], p. 31). 
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the interrelationship of three groups of characters: one centering about 
the wanton Evremonde twin; a second about Mme Defarge; and a third 
about Dr. Manette. This chapter illuminates the relation of the Evre- 
monde twins to each other, to the wronged peasant family, and to the 
older brother’s son, Charles. Knowledge of the circumstances surrounding 
the four deaths which are precipitated by the lust of the younger twin, 
and are countenanced by the elder, enables the student to understand 
Charles’s renunciation of the name Evremonde and his adoption of Dar- 
nay, as well as his repudiation of the family title and estates after his 
uncle’s murder. After learning that Mme Defarge is the sole survivor of 
the peasant family destroyed by the lust of the younger twin, a pupil is 
better prepared to sympathize with her becoming a Nemesis demanding 
retribution from the second and even the third generation of the Evre- 
monde line. Facts found in chapter x also explain why Dr. Manette is 
spirited off to the Bastille, why reminders of his imprisonment precipitate 
emotional shocks followed by lapses of memory and a preoccupation with 
cobbling, and why he writes and conceals the denunciation which plays a 
dramatic part in the trial before the revolutionary tribunal. 

Both pupil and teacher would benefit by using chapter x, Book III, as 
an introduction to A Tale of Two Cities. Such a procedure at the very 
beginning of the pupil’s reading establishes a perspective which makes it 
easier for him to follow shifts in time and place, changes in names of 
characters, and many of the complicated character relationships. In addi- 
tion, such a procedure enables the teacher to minimize the interest in ele- 
ments of surprise, mystery, and sensationalism, and to direct attention to 
the more significant aspects of characterization, motivation, and historical 


background. 
MrrRiAM GABRIEL 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





SUPERVISED WRITING 

I advocate supervised writing. 
When boys and girls reach the high-school age they have acquired quite 
a reading vocabulary. They seem to be capable of translating into emo- 
tion or thought some of the great classics of the English language, but 
their vocabulary of expression is a poor thing of not more than four hun- 
dred words. This difference is due to a common satisfaction with inexact 
and vague meanings for the words they meet and a dependence upon the 
context in reading. In writing or speaking this vagueness does not suit the 
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purpose, and they must create their own context, so the expressers are 
forced to rough-hew their paucity of words approximately to fit their 
ideas. 

When a public-school pupil writes at home, he seldom has at hand the 
proper aids to colorful and exact writing. Most schoolrooms are provided 
with a good dictionary; at home a very much abridged edition, plus father 
and mother, fills its place. At home the only stimuli to word study are the 
threats of the teacher and the necessities of his composition. At school it 
is possible to add the stimuli of the immediate approval of classmates and 
teacher and the additional facilities which can be provided. 

These additional facilities I have found to be very important. On my 
own desk at home, I have had since college some kind of thesaurus of the 
English language. I use it much more than I do the dictionary. When I 
am balked by an unsatisfactory expression, I turn to my thesaurus for a 
word or phrase which will more nearly convey my precise meaning. 

One day, as an experiment, I took my thesaurus to school. I taught its 
proper use to one boy and one girl in each of my classes. The immediate 
improvement in their vocabularies was marked. Before long they had ex- 
plained this new aid to the other members of the class. We soon needed 
another thesaurus. Contributions purchased two thesauri. Soon we need- 
ed another dictionary, for the next step after the discovery of synonyms 
and antonyms is a search for exact meanings. 

Charts of the common errors, prominently displayed, helped to deliver 
us from their tyranny, e.g., ‘‘not fo go,” right; “to not go,” wrong. 

Motivations for other phases of writing were devised. We had a “‘color 
week,” in which we attempted to discover all the possible ways of denoting 
and connoting the presence of color. We had a “light week” and a “dark 
week.” They suggested a “terror week.” 

One boy made a huge poster listing all the words he could discover 
which might be used instead of “said.”” The next week a girl made another 
poster, just as large, of all the words he had failed to include. 

With these helps before them, and an atmosphere of approval of re- 
search pervading the class, splendid work was done. I do not believe the 
same results could have been achieved with the same labor in writing at 


home. 

The additional opportunity for guidance from the teacher is not to be 
despised. Much greater psychological and pedagogical good is derived 
from a question asked of a teacher by a pupil than can result from a cor- 
rection by the teacher after the paper has been finished. The fina] form 
of the composition should be the result of the teaching process rather than 
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the whole process itself. This can be accomplished only in supervised writ- 
ing in the classroom. Let reading, reference work, and other forms of 
study be done outside the classroom. Adequate word study, the learning 
of the principles of writing construction, and the proper respect for good 
usage requires the best supervision from the teacher. 

Supervised writing—with the proper facilities—produces good writing. 

Pau J. Harris 
DayTON, OHIO 


TEACHING THE PERSONAL LETTER 

The friendly teacher may effectively utilize as a motivating model the 
voluntary or invited correspondence from a former student. She first has 
the students recall him and then, informing them that she has a letter 
from him, reads it after they have professed a desire to hear it. Following 
this, she elicits their reactions, and asks whether they would like to write 
her too. 

Though most assent, some fear the teacher’s wrath and marking pencil. 
Hence she grants them immunity from both, assuring them that she will 
read the missives purely for tone and content. “But let’s examine the 
letter again to ascertain what elements in it make it so delightful,” the 
instructor suggests. The responses are essentially the criteria for a good 
personal letter, and with these in mind the students write. 

The results are gratifying, from heading (e.g., “Spanish 206. At about 
9:45—De Witt Clinton’’) to postscript (e.g., “If there is a S.S. error on 
this postcard, keep it quiet”’). Triteness, stiffness uniformity are replaced 
by spontaneity, revolt against stale convention, respectful intimacy, 
whimsical confidence without terror for grammatical fault-finding, indi- 
viduality, originality, sincerity, humor, eloquent beauty, and even deep 
pathos. The student reveals himself and his teacher, the latter with either 
naiveté and shallowness or rare perspicacity and sympathetic insight. 
Thus she learns more of her charges’ individual differences and much of 
herself which enable her, if flexible, to improve. 

Writing full-length replies is not feasible, so instead she responds briefly 
in the margin of each student’s note. These comments must not be too 
lofty, academic, or superior, but rather, friendly, humorous, and human. 
As such they are valuable substitutes for the traditional markings. 

For truth’s sake, it must be added that the results are sometimes ob- 
jectionable. There will be vapidness and timidity, or, again, atrocious 
English, impertinence, and general baseness of tone and taste. Confidence 
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will remove the former deficiency, while the development of discrimina- 
tion by juxtaposition of good and bad will gradually eliminate the others. 
Thus the students learn that insipidness and dulness are not necessary 
concomitants of inoffensiveness and correctness, and that letters must be 
reconsidered and purged of possibly undesirable elements. 

Wherein lie the advantages of this procedure? First, real student let- 
ters are superior because ordinary classroom “‘letters” lack animation and 
sincerity and because gifted adults’ letters do not create sedulous apes. 
Students are really interested in a letter by a distant boy known to them 
and are tempted to reach a standard not hopelessly high. Second, both to 
teacher and to students this freedom isa welcome release. Third, through 
direct contact with a definite reader, both teacher and students follow the 
practices of actual correspondence. Pupils are not writing ‘‘just another 
composition”’ with no reader save a fault-detecting demon, and the teach- 
er, like an ordinary person, is reading for the content, not the mechanics 
of English. Finally, the distraught theme-correcting teacher finds these 
original, widely different, vitally interesting letters a boon. 


CAUTION 

This procedure will, of course, not function with cold pedants and 
martinets, or with neophytes. Again, the unrestricted privilege should be 
withheld from the “smart Aleck.’’ With these exceptions, the teacher is 
assured results well worthy of her attempt. 

Junius G. ROTHENBERG 
DE Witt CLinTon HiGH SCHOOL 
New York Clty 
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EDITORIAL 


“Chauvinism has so thoroughly permeated American schools,” 
says a conservative European educational weekly, ‘‘that pupils are 
required to render a daily salute to the flag, and to re- 
peg cite a flamboyant formula that has all the earmarks of 
— for Fascist ideology.”’ One finds fault with this statement, 
not so much because it misrepresents the practices of the 
rank and file of American teachers as because it overlooks the more 
significant fact that a strong sentiment in behalf of international 
peace as an ideal is rapidly growing among American educational 
leaders. When such organizations as the National Education Associ- 
ation and the National Council of Teachers of English are officially 
sponsoring the peace movement in schools there is evidence that mili- 
tarism, however deeply intrenched at present, has become a passing 
phase of our school life. In this phenomenon we have at hand a more 
appropriate defense against our European critic than in the more ob- 
vious reply that European editorials would better concern themselves 
first with the eradication of the national hatreds and jealousies that 
make Europe a spawning ground for wars. 

While the necessity for an aggressive pacifism has been demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of American school people, however, there 
seems to be a widespread assumption that the responsibility of the 
schools for peace education does not extend beyond the mere state- 
ment of the problem, or, at most, a conditioning of children’s atti- 
tudes toward war. For the traditional aims of education more or less 
elaborate teaching techniques have been evolved; but the newer 
aims, particularly those relating to racial survival, have scarcely pro- 
ceeded beyond the stage of the pious wish. The bitter precedent of 
1917 justifies the apprehension that a single powerful stimulus can 
set at naught the feeble “‘good-will”’ education of a generation. The 
good-willers themselves joined in the frenzy when the world forsook 
its senses. We have need of a potent substitute for the nationalism 
which has repeatedly inspired us to wage war upon our brothers and 
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upon ourselves. A proper technique of peace education requires us to 
contemplate such a substitute as a primary axiom. 

The most common procedure employed by teacher advocates of 
international peace has been the awakening of interest in the cus- 
toms of other peoples, on the supposition that we cannot hate our 
neighbors in other countries if we know something about them. How- 
ever laudable this method may be—and it should certainly be in- 
cluded in every educational program—its efficacy as a device in 
maintaining peace is highly questionable. Our own Civil War is evi- 
dence that citizens can be made to kill even fellow-citizens if a real 
or spurious moral issue can be raised. The less common method is 
that of telling the truth about war—of refuting the falsehood that 
war is glorious, and that it can be anything but a dull, insane, putrid 
horror. Notwithstanding the view of Mr. H. S. Canby and others 
that war realism in literature satisfies the craving of youth for ad- 
venture, this method, if persistently and universally practiced, 
should get results, even without Mr. H. L. Mencken’s suggested ex- 
pedient of displaying photographs of faces with only raw flesh visible. 

But the final solution must be sought in the substitution of a new 
type of loyalty for the old—a loyalty no less interesting, no less peril- 
ous (at this stage, at least), and infinitely more constructive. In the 
place of the sentimental symbols of nationalism the schools must es- 
tablish a living ritual of internationalism interpreted in terms of a 
world co-operative society. The youth demands crusades, when not 
prematurely infected in the classroom with the deadly moral impo- 
tence of middle age. Here is a crusade that requires, not a polite dis- 
approval of international conflict, but social regeneration. The 
fiercely contested economic issues that are in such large measure 
responsible for modern warfare will persist until nations first learn 
the principle of collective action in their domestic economic or- 
ganization—and not until then may we look for the emergence of sin- 
cere co-operation among nations. By directing the creative energies 
of youth to the fashioning of the co-operative ideal, we shall be 
appealing to a powerful adolescent impulse while at the same time 
we turn our thoughts to the essential mechanism for the abolition 
of war. For unless we see war as the inevitable outcome and supreme 
crime of laissez faire, we shall, in Scott Nearing’s phrase, continue 


to pay in the hard coin of war and starvation. 


JOHN J. DE BOER 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


EDITORIALS IN DEFENSE OF THE SCHOOLS 
According to an announcement in a recent issue of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, the Division of Publications of the Na- 
tional Education Association is sponsoring an editorial project in which all 
high schools in the United States may participate. The project is part of 
a nation-wide program to increase appreciation for the contribution of 
the public schools. Further information is available at the Division of 


Publications, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


HAWTHORNE’S HOME OPEN TO PUBLIC 
“The Wayside,’ Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Concord home and the child- 
hood home of Louisa Alcott, is one of the many New England shrines that 
have been kept as nearly in their original form as possible, according to an 
article in the Boston Evening Transcript. In this home, said to be the only 
one which Hawthorne ever owned, were written his Tanglewood Tales, 
Life of Franklin Pierce, and Septimus Felton. The house, rich in Haw- 
thorne, Alcott, and Lothrop associations, is open to the public at a slight 

charge, through the generosity of Miss Margaret M. Lothrop. 


THE MALVERN FESTIVAL 

Another Malvern Festival under the direction of Sir Barry Jackson has 
been planned for the period extending from July 24 to August 12, 1933. 
The program of the Malvern Festival, conducted for the first time in the 
summer of 1929, will consist this year of a series of plays, each of which 
represents a period in dramatic history: The Conversion of St. Paul, Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle, Heywood’s The Fair Maid of the West, Dryden’s All 
for Love, Sheridan Knowles’ The Love Chase, Henry Arthur Jones’s The 
Dancing Girl, and a new play which has not yet been selected. The Mal- 
vern Festival Lectures dealing with the historic and literary background 
of English drama will again be given by Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, 
Dr. F.S. Boas, Mr. Bonamy Dobree, and Professor Allardyce Nicoll. Fur- 
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ther information may be secured from the Malvern Festival Offices, in care 
of United States Lines, 1 Broadway, New York. A book containing the 
Malvern Festival plays for 1933 is available at Panton House, 25 Hay- 
market, London, S.W. 1, in care of the Secretary of the Malvern Festival. 





THE SCHOOL CRISIS IN AMERICA AND ABROAD 


Reports received from fifteen Latin-American countries, fourteen Euro- 
pean, and several countries from other parts of the world by Dr. James F. 
Abel, chief of the Foreign School System Division of the Federal Office of 
Education, indicate that the depression has affected education in the 
United States more than it has the schools of foreign countries. Nearly 
all countries report a certain measure of retrenchment, but nowhere have 
educational activities been seriously reduced; on the contrary, a number 
of foreign countries have expanded educational activities. France is plan- 
ning to make all secondary schooling free of tuition. 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 

The National Student Forum on the Paris Pact (Arthur Childs Wat- 
kins, director; offices at 532 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D.C.) which 
has recently entered its fourth year, is inviting all American high schools to 
enrol in this organization. “Having decided to incorporate the study of the 
Paris pact in the school program,” says the bulletin of the Forum, ‘‘the 
high-school principal will find it exceedingly helpful and stimulating to 
his students to enrol the school as a participant in this nation-wide move- 
ment for international relations study.”’ The Student Forum furnishes to 
every school that enrols, one free copy of the textbook, Watkins’ The 
Paris Pact (revised edition). Additional copies of the textbook may be ob- 
tained at twenty-five cents a copy from Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
Other books and pamphlets dealing with the outlawry of war will be sent 


at cost. 


A SHAW-HENDERSON FESTIVAL 
The Carolina Playmakers last February presented a ““Shaw-Henderson 
Festival” at the Playmakers Theatre at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The 
program, at which Professor Frederick H. Koch presided, was in honor of 
Dr. Archibald Henderson, famous Shaw biographer. It included the per- 
formance of the Shaw play, You Never Can Tell. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


TESTING COMPOSITION ABILITY IN COLLEGE 


Interesting experimentation in the study of college students’ profi- 
ciency in English composition is being carried on at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago. 

Mr. James F. Fullington reports in the January Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation that the Department of English at Ohio State University inaugu- 
rated a proficiency examination in English composition by means of which 
the students may be excused from the Freshman composition course. This 
course, known in the university as English 401, is in the main of college 
caliber, but the department recognizes that each year there enter the 
university a few students who possess writing skills equal to those of the 
best student products of English 401. Students who can furnish a state- 
ment from the high-school principal to the effect that their writing is of 
superior quality are eligible to take the examination. The examination, 
which lasts three hours, calls for two pieces of writing, one of them testing 
the student’s capacity for reflective thought and his ability to organize and 
express fairly complex ideas, and the other attempting to discover how 
fluently and effectively he may write when he is not hampered by difficult 
problems of expression. 

In School and Society for January 14, 1933, Mr. John M. Stalnaker, of 
the University of Chicago, describes the attempt which has been made at 
that institution to measure the ability of students to write with clarity and 
accuracy. Since October 31, 1931, considerable experimentation had been 
done by the English Department and the Board of Examinations in the 
effort to determine whether students had met the requirements set for 
those seeking the college certificate—the possession of acceptable and reli- 
able habits of writing. The examination given on March 5, 1932, consist- 
ing of a writing and an objective section, substituted several short pieces 
of writing for the usual theme. The first item was an eighty-word quota- 
tion from Mr. H. L. Mencken on religion. The student was asked to give 
his reaction to it. Mr. Mencken’s vigorous style proved to be provocative. 
The paragraphs were rated “‘o,” “1,” or “‘2””—“‘o”’ indicating that the stu- 
dent should be urged to enrol for the most elementary course, “1” that he 
should be advised to take the advanced composition course, and “‘2”’ that 
he was qualified without additional formal composition instruction. A 
number of specific cases indicated serious contrasts between performance 
on the writing and on the objective test. According to Mr. Stalnaker, the 
September examinations show that the placement and qualifying exami- 
nations in English composition are still unsatisfactory and that rather radi- 
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cal changes in the English examination are being planned. Mr. Stalnaker 
expresses the hope that the English Department and the Board of Exam- 
inations of the University of Chicago will eventually develop a valid test. 


THE PERIODICALS 


“Can We Have a Proletarian Literature?” By V. F. Calverton. Mod- 
ern Quarterly, Autumn, 1932. The rise of the proletarian movement in lit- 
erature is symbolic of a change in American life. The nineteenth-century 
tradition of optimism and independent individualism is giving way to the 
reluctant realization that the day of the “free” individual in America is 
over and the day of the “‘classes’’ has come. The appearance of a prole- 
tarian consciousness among American intellectuals results from an in- 
creasing awareness that bourgeois culture is no longer inspiring or chal- 
lenging and that a new class requires a new culture and a new literature. 
So compelling, indeed, has the issue become that literary men are begin- 
ning to become either Catholics (reactionaries) or Communists (revolu- 
tionaries). Examples of the one group are Sheila Kaye-Smith, Willa Cath- 
er, Ernest Hemingway, Sigrid Undset, Maurice Baring, Johannes Jorgen- 
sen; and on the extreme left are Maxim Gorky, George Bernard Shaw, 
Romain Rolland, Henri Barbusse, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, 
and Waldo Frank. 

The new trend in literature parallels similar movements in earlier days 
when the aristocracy produced a literature which was aristocratic not only 
in its choice of characters, but in its basic point of view as well, and a 
similar phenomenon was associated with the rise of the bourgeoisie. A 
proletarian literature, therefore, is not merely literature with proletarian 
characters, but it is literature which expresses the ideology of the working 
class. Nineteenth-century authors, for example, who dealt with the pro- 
letariat assumed an attitude of sympathetic condescension, not one of 
revolutionary understanding or spiritual identity. The proletarian litera- 
ture, on the other hand, nourishes a new set of cultural values: the col- 
lectivistic instead of the individualistic ideal in economics, the democratic 
ideal in politics (democracy for all after the stage of proletarian dictator- 
ship has passed), hostility toward religion, opposition toward the senti- 
mental attitude which makes the family the center of individualistic 
ethics. 

The proletarian literature will be hampered in its development by the 
fact that, unlike the bourgeoisie, the proletariat has little surplus funds 
with which to endow artists and support writers. These difficulties, how- 
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ever, can be made to contribute to the development of a proletarian cul- 
ture which is immediately valuable as a weapon in the class struggle and 
gives shape and direction to the elements of protest by exposing the inade- 
quacies of bourgeois culture. A new America is taking shape with a pro- 
letariat which is unaware as yet of its social strength but which will 
achieve intellectual consciousness of itself as a class within the next few 
years as a definite part of its structure. The immediate task at hand is to 
try to break the ground for the development of such a literature in the 
future. 


“Genius in Flight.”” By Brafhl Fitzgerald. The Frontier, January, 
1933. In Mark Twain were two personalities struggling hopelessly—the 
satirist yearning to attack the follies of the day and the seeker after suc- 
cess who did not hesitate to bend the knee before such gods of the gilded 
age as Mr. Rogers, of the Standard Oil Company, and General Grant. It 
would be charitable to interpret Twain’s eager and foolish investments not 
as rising from a desire to own things but from the desire to be released 
from his peonage to the crowd. 

Mrs. Clemens’ gentle supervision affected not only the daily routine 
of Mark Twain’s life, but his freedom as a writer as well. How magnifi- 
cent a subject for the satire of Mark Twain was the corruption of post-war 
Washington; yet, in the words of Parrington, “he concentrated on the 
minnows and let the whales go.”’ 

Mary Austin has called Mark Twain “‘America’s great regionalist.”’ It 
is true that he was one of the great casualties of regionalism. Mark Twain 
fled from the frontier, perhaps because in the West politics and business 
has been for the men; music and literature for the ladies. He fled from the 
Civil War; he fled from his own environment; he fled from himself. Ex- 
hausted, he fled into his autobiography to hide from his generation. But 
with Huck Finn he will walk down the ages a genius still, though in flight. 


“The Skeptical Biographer.”” By Bernard de Voto. Harper’s, January, 
1933. Contemporary fashions in life-writing provide numerous illustra- 
tions of extravagance and inaccuracy in the handling of the evidence. The 
biographer frequently resorts to the distortion of the evidence, either 
through omission or exaggeration or through presentation of facts in wrong 
perspective in order to create special effects. Since the publication of Mr. 
Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians the ‘‘minds of dead men have yield- 
ed up their secrets to anyone who cared to reach for a pen.” Strachey’s 
works are artistic but have very little relation to the truth concerning his 
subjects. The “debunkers,” led by Mr. Woodward, have succeeded in 
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overthrowing Parson Weems, but have only set up the Daily Graphic in 
his place. Psychoanalysis, too, has suggested interpretations that inter- 
fered with the discovery of significant biographical facts. The most fun- 
damental fallacy in the psychoanalytic approach to biography is illus- 
trated in its tendency to shape the evidence to fit the interpretation. The 
literary person is inept at the practice of biography because of his credu- 
lity and his reliance on intuition and on imaginative creation. The literary 
mind is charming in its naiveté, but it is incapable of giving what is most 
needed in biography—the unvarnished, unadorned, and established facts. 

The biographer should not attempt to enter the mind of his subject. 
He may tell us what the subject has said or written about his mind, but he 
should strictly avoid the type of conjecture that currently passes as in- 
terpretation. 

The biographer should return to standards of the Victorian life-writers 
who assumed that biography dealt with facts, that fact-finding requires 
accuracy, that quotations should be verified, and that nothing should be 
reported that had not been seen or heard or read. Although we should 
then lose a great deal of beautiful writing, we should be compensated in 
the increased accuracy that would result. Interpretation would still have 
a valid place as the most intelligent of literary guessing games and some- 
thing more. A “psychographer”’ like Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, who con- 
stantly informs his reader that what he is saying is an opinion or a sus- 
picion or an inference, would be laboring in a legitimate and an interesting 
field, but he would frankly be writing something that is not biography. 

[Mr. de Voto’s recently published semibiographical work, Mark Twain’s 
America, is an admirable embodiment of his point of view concerning the func- 
tions of biography. Since it is only semibiographical, however, it possesses a fasci- 
nation, which no mere fact catalogue, such as Mr. de Voto apparently regards 
good biography to be, could possess.| 


“In Praise of Escape.’”’ By Henry Hazlitt. American Spectator, Janu- 
ary, 1933. Most people would refuse to admit, even to themselves, that 
they seek to effect an escape from reality, probably because the term ‘“‘es- 
cape mechanism” has come, in psychoanalytical writing, to describe path- 
ological conditions, yet most of us do seek to escape occasionally in order 
to maintain our moral health and sanity. Even Karl Marx, who made so 
effective an exposé of the rotten foundations of bourgeois society and the 
indecencies of industrialism, loved to read Sir Walter Scott and the elder 
Dumas, and was given to chess and checkers, and even to algebra. Mr. 
Albert Einstein holds with Schopenhauer that artistic and scientific crea- 
tion finds its strongest motive in the desire to leave behind the rawness 
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and monotony of everyday life “so as to take refuge in a world crowded 
with the images of our own creation.’’ It is reported of Lenin that he 
sought escape in almost excessive preoccupation with the principles of 
chess. 

Escape in itself is not to be condemned; everything depends upon the 
form which escape takes: upon whether it is temporary or permanent, 
and upon whether the escapist himself recognizes that he has made an 
escape. 


“The Amount of Reading and Study among College Students.”’ By Al- 
vin C. Eurich. School and Society, January 21, 1933. As incidental to a 
study of library problems this study was conducted among two hundred 
and five students in the college of arts, literature, and science and one 
hundred and twelve in the college of education at the University of 
Minnesota to determine the amount of reading that college students do. 
Report cards provided with spaces for the required data were provided 
as a record of a week’s reading. From the information thus secured Pro- 
fessor Eurich draws the following conclusions: 

1. There appears to be a significant relationship between total amount 
of time spent and number of pages read. 

2. Although no significant class differences are apparent in the amount 
of time devoted to reading and study, the Seniors read a significantly 
greater number of pages than do Sophomores. 

3. No significant sex differences exist in either the amount of time de- 
voted to reading or the number of pages read. 

4. Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors spend on the average approxi- 
mately thirteen and one-half, twelve and one-half, and twelve hours a 
week, respectively, in reading or study. The average number of pages per 
hour ranges from twenty-two to thirty-nine. 

5. The relationship between the amount of reading and intelligence or 
scholarship is negligible. 


“Twentieth Century English.”” By E. M. Hopkins. Bulletin of the 
Kansas Association of Teachers of English, October, 1932. Having secured 
for English, after a long period of struggle, a departmental position co- 
ordinate with the other departments of the school, we have discovered 
that it is too big a subject to be confined to a department and that it is not 
really an independent subject. The realization has dawned upon us that 
English in an English-speaking country is the foundation of all education 
and the means through which all subjects and departments are to function 
in the shaping of life and the advancement of human well-being. 
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Evidence of this tendency of English to transcend departmental bound- 
aries is found in the multifarious “extra” responsibilities commonly as- 
signed to teachers of English. In the school of the future, slipshod history 
or science will not pass without comment in the English class, and slipshod 
English will not pass unnoticed in history or science. The chemistry 
teacher and the English teacher might even exchange classes occasionally 
so that an English class might hear something of the social-interest values 
of chemistry and the chemistry class of the social and scientific conven- 
ience of having an antecedent for every pronoun. In any case, the school 
of the future will be characterized by co-operative pursuit of the devel- 
opment of the individual, in which all departments and educational organ- 
izations faithfully make their own peculiar contributions. 


““A Teacher’s Speech.”’ By Helen Elcock. Bulletin of the Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, October, 1932. Good vocal technique is im- 
portant to the success of high-school and college teaching. High-school 
teachers frequently offend in the matter of vocal quality through surliness 
and querulousness, while college professors are frequently accused of 
mumbling, indistinct utterance and want of variety in their speech. Often 
they fail to direct eyes and voice toward the class; lack of expressiveness in 
face and utterance produces passivity, if not actual slumber, on the part 
of the students. Sometimes the unpleasant voice is the result of a tight 
throat and a lack of flexibility in facial muscles—a condition sometimes 
accompanied by sarcastic, would-be witty, speech. The syrupy voices 
which, in their extravagant slides and glides, suggest flattery and hypocri- 
sy are an opposite fault equally irritating. The highly orotund or hyper- 
emotional voice and the hollow rain-barrel chant in reading fine prose or 
verse may even result in a keen contempt for literature in the average 
high-school or college student. 

Teachers should train the vocal muscles to the same accuracy and re- 
laxation as are found in the muscles of a skilled golfer or musician. The 
voice should vary in pitch and emotional coloring, and should usually be 
improved by means of increased rate without falling victim to the ‘‘school- 
ma’am”’ pronunciation. The teacher should cultivate greater accuracy 
of enunciation and become well informed as to current standards of pro- 
nunciation. Frequently a trained observer can give valuable aid in the 
analysis of a teacher’s vocal defects. 

“The Content of High School Annuals.” By Leonard A. Fleenor. 


School Review, June, 1932. In a study of one hundred high-school an- 
nuals selected at random from the entries in the All-American Yearbook 
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Contest conducted by the Scholastic Editor in conjunction with the de- 
partment of journalism at the University of Minnesota, it was found 
that excessive attention was given to the activities of the Seniors and to 
boys’ athletics, chiefly interscholastic. This criticism could probably be 
eliminated if athletics were made to include the active interests of a 
larger number of pupils. Few of the schools evidently made use of the 
opportunity for educational guidance afforded by annuals. 

It is recommended that the annual be made increasingly to represent 
the interests of the entire school organization, that it be made an all-year 
book, and that work on its preparation should be started at least by the 
beginning of the school year. 


“Creative Writing in Prose’”’ (Senior High School). By Max J. Herz- 
berg, Education, November, 1932. Short-story writing, probably the most 
popular form of creative work in prose in the schools, usually suffers from 
extreme conventionality and from the use of material beyond pupils’ ex- 
perience and powers. Their stories should be laid within their own schools 
or communities and the characters drawn from the circle of pupils’ ac- 
quaintances or people like them. Creative ability in dramatics is more 
rare and more difficult to develop. In any case, playwriting should be 
closely associated with the production. Certain forms of business writing, 
like commercial letters and advertisements, require a constructive power 
akin to creative ability. 

Five criteria of creativeness may be applied to student writing: first, 
the student is freed of inhibitions, prejudices, and insularities; second, the 
student gains in constructive power—in arranging matter to secure effect, 
in learning the significance of harmony, in securing perspective; third, the 
student grows in the ability to reach verbal suggestiveness; fourth, there 
is a strong emotional quality in true creative work; fifth, there is a notable 
growth in dynamic vocabulary. 


“Junior High School English.” By Adolph F. Bunge. Sierra Educa- 
tional News, January, 1933. The doctrine that spontaneous interest 
should be the sole motivating factor in education is difficult to apply in the 
junior high school situation when a teacher has two hundred pupils in her 
classes. It becomes necessary to devise ways and means of controlling 
pupil activities more or less systematically because the teacher will find 
it impossible to adjust the work to the varying interests of so large a num- 
ber of pupils. 

In the teaching of a short story, for example, a quick check on the pu- 
pil’s reading may be secured through the administration of a fifteen-min- 
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ute test, composed of questions which can be answered in a single word. 
The papers may be graded by the pupils themselves and the scores tabu- 
lated and graphically represented with the aid of a student monitor. The 
chart representing these scores made on the test should be conspicuously 
displayed for the benefit of the entire class. 

The central purpose of the plan, then, is, first, to make wise assign- 
ments on the basis of individual differences; second, to discover whether 
the minimum requirements have been met; third, to allow pupils to cor- 
rect and grade the tests; fourth, to allow a monitor to record the grades 
on a chart; and, fifth, to post the chart in a conspicuous place. 


“Books and War.”’ By Edmund L. Freeman. English Notes, January, 
1933. Considerable diversity of opinion exists as to the type of literature 
needed to create in the American youth a lasting aversion to war. Mr. 
Henry S. Canby in two recent articles in the Saturday Review of Literature 
and Mr. Salvador de Madariaga in the New York Herald Tribune insist 
that however horrible may be the picture of war as portrayed in the war 
literature, the inexperienced reader is likely to be fascinated. Mr. Canby’s 
view is that we need a more imaginative literature which will contain the 
outlines of a new society, the economic and social bases of which are not 
conducive to war but to the achievements of peace. 

Norman Hatgood, on the other hand, regards the recent series of war 
movies of positive assistance in the case of peace. Mr. H. L. Mencken 
urges that a portfolio of photographs of shell-shattered faces and bodies 
such as now exist be placed in the hands of high-school boys. Such pro- 
cedure he regards as more effective than all the talk of the pacifists. 

In any case, people will not be much moved by misfortunes they know 
nothing about. Mr. Russell’s Why Men Fight and Mr. Keynes’s Economic 
Consequences of the Peace can be read with interest only by the youth who 
has read what has happened to men in poison gas and flame. Barbusse’s 
Under Fire, Wilfred Owen’s “Exposure,” Dwinger’s A Prisoner of War, 
and Owen’s “Dulce et decorum est” and “Strange Meeting” must 
necessarily impart to youth a realization that war is dull, that its 
nastiness is neither a joke nor an attraction but debasing. Some intelli- 
gent youths indeed will, upon reading these books, lay up the conviction 
that their chance for heroic living lies in holding out against everything 
that goes to bring about war. 

One book on the subject of war seems to be of special significance. 
It is Alain’s Mars, or the Truth about War. It has been translated into 
English and is being sold by Cape & Smith, New York publishers. 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


ALFRED KREYMBORG—well-known American poet; author of seven 
volumes of poetry, five volumes of poetic plays, and a history of American 
poetry, Our Singing Strength; editor of the anthology Lyric America; also 
author of the autobiographical work Troubadour and of a recently pub- 
lished novel, I’m No Hero. 

Austin M. Worxs—A.B., M.A., Tufts College; chairman of the de- 
partment of English at the James Madison High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; formerly instructor of English at the Worcester (Massachusetts) 
Polytechnic Institute and the DeWitt Clinton High School, New York 
City; vice-president of the New York City Association of High School 
Teachers of English. 

CHARLES SWAIN THomMAsS—for many years professor of the teaching of 
English in the Harvard University Graduate School of Education; chair- 
man of the Commission on English of the College Entrance Examination 
Board; editor of the English Leaflet and the Harvard Teachers Record; 
formerly on the editorial staff of the Atlantic Monthly Press; author of 
The Teaching of English in the Secondary Schools and numerous other pub- 
lications. 

E. E. Roperts—professor of English and head of the creative English 
department of Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia; formerly pro- 
fessor of public speaking, James Millikin University, and professor of 
English and public speaking in Southwestern University; director of the 
Vocational Guidance Institute. 

MartAN SCANLAN—B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., Marquette 
University; teacher of English in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

BERTHA Evans WARD—A.B., University of Chicago; M.A., University 
of Cincinnati; chairman of the English department of Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; supervising teacher co-operating with the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati in the training of teachers of English; editor of 
Essays of Our Day and Short Stories of Today, and several high school 
English classics. 

MILDRED ENGLISH—B.A., M.A., Peabody College for Teachers; as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of instruction in the Raleigh, North 
Carolina, public schools; regional director of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, Department of Superintendence; 
member of the committee preparing the Yearbook for the National 
Society for the Study of Education on ““The Activity Movement”’; con- 
tributor to numerous professional magazines. 
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LEONARD V. Koos—A.B., Oberlin College; A.M., Ph.D., University 
of Chicago; widely known for his researches in the field of secondary 
education, particularly the junior college movement; professor of second- 
ary education at the University of Chicago; associate director in charge 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education conducted by the Office 
of Education; editor of the School Review; author of many books and 
articles on educational subjects. 

Lucia TRENT—author of Dawn Stars and Children of Fire and Shadow 
and co-author with Ralph Cheyney of Dreamers’ House; managing editor 
of Poetry World; poetry editor of Unity; contributor of poetry to many 
periodicals and some fifty anthologies; selected as one of the sponsors of 
the College Poetry Society of America. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


FRANK W. CHANDLER—A.M., Ph.D., Columbia University; head of 
the English department and professor of comparative literature at the 
University of Cincinnati and summer lecturer in Columbia University; 
editor of the works of Ibsen, Shakespeare, Meredith; author of Modern 
Continental Playwrights; Twentieth Century Drama—European and A meri- 
can in “The Library of the World’s Best Literature” and in ‘‘Columbia 
Studies in Literature,” and other work on European drama. 

Harvey Scott Hincks—Ph.B., M.A., Brown University; assistant 
professor of English and speech and director of dramatics at the State 
Teachers College, Memphis, Tennessee; author of Beyond the Great Divide 
and Other One Act Plays; editor of a forthcoming volume, Six One Act 
Plays for the School and Little Theater Stage. 

RoBeErt E. SPILLER—associate professor of English at Swarthmore Col- 
lege; author of books and articles on literary subjects and a frequent 
contributor to the English Journal. 

FREIDA JOHNSON—M.A., Peabody College for Teachers; assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of English, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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EFFECTIVE ENGLISH 


There are two questions which may well be asked concerning a new 
handbook in the field of English. (1) Does it give comprehensive and ac- 
curate treatment of the main body of factual data which is necessarily 
the common property of all handbooks of composition? (2) Does it have 
a newness of approach, a freshness of appeal, which will serve to distin- 
guish it from the dozens of similar books already on the market? 

I believe that Effective English by Dr. Louis Wann! gives an affirmative 
answer to both of these questions. On the side of completeness and au- 
thoritativeness there is no observable weakness in the book. The aims, 
materials, and methods of writing as they affect the whole composition are 
treated in approximately seventy pages in Part I. In Part II, which in- 
cludes the remainder of the book, the author devotes almost four hundred 
pages to the mechanics of correct writing under three main headings: 
“The Word,” “‘The Sentence,” and ““The Paragraph.”’ 

On the side of originality and effectiveness of presentation, Effective 
English has more than ordinary appeal. In Part I, especially, there is a 
wealth of sound advice for inexperienced writers, crisply stated in the 
imperative. In Part II, there is an excellent section, sixty pages in length, 
given over to the interrelation between pronunciation and spelling. Evi- 
dently based upon recent research in this interesting field, the pronuncia- 
tion-spelling material is, at once, the most original and the most valuable 
contribution which the book makes to its field. 

These are difficult times for the authors of books on English grammar 
and composition. Reform and change in the standards of usage are ap- 
parently in the air. The recent publication of Current English Usage by 
the National Council of Teachers of English suggests that our handbooks 
may have to be revised in the direction of a less formal interpretation of 
the rules of acceptable usage. Dr. Wann has indicated in his Preface the 
desire to preserve ‘‘a balance between a too exhaustive ‘academic’ treat- 
ment of details and a too superficial, elementary emphasis on arbitrary 
rules.” Judged by the standards of the best handbooks now in print, 
it seems to me that he has been eminently successful in realizing his objec- 


t Effective English. By Louis Wann. New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1932. $1.40. 
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tive. To fit the changed standards of a new interpretation of current 
English usage, however, Effective English, along with many another con- 
servative handbook, may have to be revised. I am not saying that this 
should be done. I am only suggesting that it may have to be done. 
RALPH L. HENRY 
CARLETON COLLEGE 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


THE VACHEL LINDSAY RECORDS 


Vachel Lindsay to the life, just as he used to read to audiences big and 
little all over the United States! And now he is on call at any hour, any 
day, that we are ready to listen. Teachers especially should be grateful to 
Professor Cabell Greet, of Barnard College, and the Columbia University 
Press for making available these phonograph records of readings by Vachel 
Lindsay.' The story is that after Lindsay had spent a week at the plant 
of a big commercial company making the original wax records of a num- 
ber of his poems, some official decided that they weren’t worth while and 
ordered them all destroyed. Then he went to Professor Greet, who, with 
his equipment designed only for recording dialects in connection with lan- 
guage study, took the readings on aluminum plates. Now these have been 
reproduced in the inexpensive Durium, so that almost any school can af- 
ford them. 

We ought, of course, to have such records—if not talking-picture rec- 
ords—of readings by all our great poets, and it was especially important to 
catch in some permanent form Lindsay’s highly individualistic perform- 
ance. ““The Congo”’ occupies the first and a considerable part of the sec- 
ond record—quite properly, for it is perhaps more typical than any other 
one of his pieces of his most distinctive vein. The second reading is of 
“Kansas” and represents the more truly lyric expression of the apprecia- 
tion of beauty. Finally comes “John L. Sullivan,” which we would gladly 
trade for a rendering of some of the children’s verse like ““The Moon Is 
the North Wind’s Cooky”’ or “‘The Little Turtle” and for the old favorite, 
“Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight.”’ 

In these readings, as those who heard Lindsay would know, he roars, 
and chants, and sings, and coos like a dove. Somethimes he isn’t under- 
standable, or at least his words are unintelligible, as they not infrequently 

* “Columbia University Press Phonograph Records,” Nos. 1, 2, and 3: Vachel Lind- 
say Reading “The Congo,” “Kansas,” and “John L. Sullivan.’’ Columbia University 
Press. $2.00 a set. 
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were, but some of these indistinct lines are the strongest in onomatopoetic 
effect. One of the first thoughts that a hearer has is that these records 
ought to be listened to with the book in hand, and that is precisely what 
Professor Greet recommends. The teacher whose class is sufficiently inter- 
ested in poetry not to be merely amused by Lindsay’s eccentricities will 
find this a good way of increasing the enthusiasm, and the records will be 
increasingly valuable as the living Lindsay recedes into the past. 

Professor Greet has made an excellent beginning. Now why not Robert 
Frost, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Robinson Jeffers, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, and a number of other American poets of worth, not to mention 
our contemporaries in England? And wouldn’t it be worth while to hear 
Shaw and O’Neill read some of the scenes from their own plays? 


W. WiLsur HATFIELD 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Bulpington of Blup. By H. G. Wells. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Theodore Bulpington, somewhat like Lord Jim in the opening of Conrad’s story, 
imagines himself a clever, heroic person whom he calls the Bulpington of Blup while he 
acts the part of cad and coward. The World War further displays his schismatic person- 
ality, and his experiences plus the conversations in which he participates interpret the 
World War. The story moves more slowly than Tono Bungay because it is more heavily 
freighted with soliloquy and psychological exposition. 


Introduction to Technocracy. By Howard Scott and Others. John Day. $o.90. 


This pamphlet in board covers is ‘the only authorized presentation” of the findings 
of the research organization which calls itself ‘“‘technocracy,” although part of the mate- 
rial is quoted from the New Outlook article. It rehearses the technological advance which 
has (1) enabled us to produce all the goods we need and (2) permanently reduced the 
demand for human labor. It assumes, in order to measure civilization, that the rate con- 
version of energy resources (coal, oil, etc.) into use forms (goods) is an index of civiliza- 
tion. It concludes that we must abandon the price system (using money as the measure 
of goods) in favor of a system of exchange based upon ergs (units of physical work). 


The Boat of Longing. By O. E. Rolvaag. Harper. $2.50. 

Rolvaag has turned from the physical and emotional struggles of the Norse pioneer 
of our Northwest to tell the story of Nils, the fisherman, pouring out his heart through 
the medium of his violin. It is written with the tender compassion and beautiful sym- 
pathy which the author has always shown in drawing pictures of the immigrant. It is 
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sad to know that the history of Beret’s family is ended and that we may not know the 
end of the struggle of Their Father’s God. One wonders if Nils and his descendants might 
have come to us again, completing another trilogy. 

Pocahontas. By David Garnett. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Pocahontas, our real and picturesque American princess, is the heroine of this story. 
Indian life of the period and the history of the first Virginians are vividly re-created. 
We read of the experiences of the young Indian bride, of kind John Rolfe, her visit to 
England, and the birth of her son—and wonder if Captain John Smith was her true love. 


American Humor. By Constance Rourke. Harcourt, Brace. 

“‘A study of the national character” in which the Yankee peddler is the first to make 
his appearance—from whom developed Brother Jonathan, Uncle Sam, and Yankee Hill, 
as well as mock lectures and rude shows. The backwoodsman and boatman came as 
civilization pushed westward, with Audubon, Davy Crockett, Sam Slick, and Dan 
Patch. The next step was negro minstrelsy with that long-tailed blue and Jim Crow. 
Then came the strollers, comic poetry, the humor of Lincoln, the development of the 
stage, and in our well-known authors of the early nineteenth century a more subtle and 
sophisticated humor. Only in America could such a characteristic be traced from so 
definite a beginning to so various a present. 


City of Encounters. Thomas Burke. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The author as a boy of the London streets learned to love every nook and corner of 
the poorer quarters of the city. He writes with sympathy and generosity of all the queer 
characters whom he met in cheap lodgings, music halls, and back-street shops. There 
are fascination and magic in his tales of the Chinese gong, of his finding the child dancer 
of his own imagination; a whimsical sadness in the flowering of the girl of fourteen; and 
an expression of ideal friendship in his portrait of Charlie Chaplin. 

Nine Plays. By Eugene O'Neill. Liveright. $4.00. 

These plays, which the author has selected on the basis of his own judgment and 
that of domestic and foreign critics as most representative of his total output, reveal 
adequately the nature of O’Neill’s genius and prove him the greatest American drama- 
tist. The development from the early, short, romantic Emperor Jones, recently turned 
into a successful opera, . . . . through Desire under the Elms .. . . and Lazarus Laughed 
—up to the recent 200-page, realistic tragedies Strange Interlude and Mourning Becomes 
Electra is striking. Joseph Wood Krutch’s introduction, though self-contradictory, is a 
stimulating bit of criticism. 


Art and Beauty. By Max Schoen. Macmillan. $2.00. 

This treatise on aesthetics, never an easy subject, is written with an abstractness 
which makes it even more taxing upon the attention, but with a clarity which makes 
understanding possible. The few applications and illustrations are chiefly literary. 
Perusal of the fifteen pages in which all the common theories of beauty are summarized 
and compared would correct much moralistic mishandling of literature. 


Great Short Novels of the World. By Barrett H. Clark. Two Volumes. Albert 
and Charles Boni. $1.00 a volume. 
A collection of complete tales representing the world’s literature in all periods, now 
published in a popular edition. Other new collections in the series are Great Biographies 
in Modern Times, Great Biographies in Ancient Times, Great Short Stories of the World. 
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American Poets, 1630-1930. Edited by Mark Van Doren. Little, Brown. $3.75. 

The selection of materials for this voluminous anthology has been determined by the 
editor’s concept of poetic value rather than by considerations of usefulness as a literary 
source book. Ann Bradstreet is therefore the solitary representative of the seventeenth 
century, and Philip Freneau and Joel Barlow are the only eighteenth-century writers 
included. According to Van Doren’s selection, three decades of the present century have 
produced one and one-half times as much poetry of merit as has the nineteenth. The 
list of writers who have a place in this anthology is too long to reproduce; but Santa- 
yana, Robinson, Frost, Sandburg, Pound, Robinson Jeffers, Elinor Wylie, Ransom, 
Aiken, Millay, Cummings, Leonie Adams, and Hart Crane are prominent in the later 


pages. 


The Journal of Arnold Bennett, 1911-1920. Viking. $4.00. 

Arnold Bennett enthusiasts will seize upon the recital of these events, small and large, 
which have contributed to the making of a great personality. These soliloquies reveal 
eccentricities and mannerisms of man and writer which help to make him decidedly real. 

‘his second of a three-volume series begins with the year in which Bennett visited 
America; and his short-hand reflections in the journal make entertaining reading. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


The Tale of Gargantua and King Arthur. By Francois Girault. Edited by Hunt- 
ington Brown. Harvard University Press. $1.50. 

The text of the French original of the tale which Mr. Brown refers to as the Renais- 
sance antecedent of The Connecticut Yankee and which Rabelais probably used as the 
source of Gargantua and which Mr. Brown identifies as the original of the English trans- 
lation popular among the Elizabethans. An Introduction in English and a Glossary 
smooth the way for the reader whose knowledge of French is limited. 


The Shakespearean “Tempest.”’ By G. Wilson Knight. Oxford University Press. 


94.25. 


An analytical study of the plays of Shakespeare which elaborates by means of quo- 
tation and explanation the thesis that the Shakespearean unity consists in opposi- 


’—a principle which Dr. Knight charges is rejected in 


tion of “Tempest” and ‘Music’ 
practice by recent Shakespearean scholarship. 


Atheism in the English Renaissance. By George T. Buckley. University of Chi- 
cago Press. $2.50. 

A minute and scholarly study of the philosophy of the Renaissance, particularly the 
reaction to religious unbelief as revealed in the literature of the time. Mr. Buckley con- 
fines himself largely to fifteenth-century writers and the sources of fifteenth-century 
thought in classical and medieval philosophy. A separate chapter is devoted to the in- 
of Christopher Marlowe and of Sir 


” 


fluence of Machiavelli; one each to the “atheism 
Walter Raleigh. 
The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough. Edited by Howard Foster 
Lowry. Oxford University Press. $2.50. 
Glimpses into the mind of a famous Victorian poet and critic through his correspond- 


ence with an intimate friend and well-known poet. Professor Lowry’s introductory 
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study of Matthew Arnold is a well-documented and exceptionally coherent summary 
of Arnold’s work and times. 


The Songs of John Dryden. Edited by Cyrus Lawrence Day. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $2.50. 

Twenty-five of the original melodies are presented in facsimile in this complete edi- 
tion of songs. The textual and general notes supply essential information from the re- 
search that has grown up around each of these lyrics. 

The Issue in Literary Criticism. By Myron F. Brightfield. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. $4.00. 

An exposition of the science of literary criticism which the authors describe as an ex- 
tended commentary on the Poetics of Aristotle. Dr. Brightfield takes the view that a lit- 
erary judgment is necessarily aesthetic and philosophic and takes issue with the Roman- 
ticists and Impressionists, on the one hand, and the neo-Humanists, on the other, em- 
phasizing the importance of the empirical approach to the problems of literature and life. 
Votive Tablets. By Edmund Blunden. Harper. $3.50. 

Colorful and informal critical sketches of great men and books in England’s literary 
history. The collection re-creates the life of another day and the illusion is carried 
through with particular force in the cases of John Bunyan, Edward Gibbons, Lee Hunt, 
Shelley and Keats, Charles Lamb, Coleridge, and others less celebrated. 


The Genius of Keats. By A. W. Crawford. Arthur H. Stockwell. 

These lucid critical essays upon the work of John Keats seek to estimate him by his 
own standards, by standards which he himself set in his later periods. Dr. Crawford’s 
interpretation traces the growth of Keats from the period of his awakening and Keats’s 
ultimate triumph after struggle. Separate chapters deal with Keats’s “La belle dame 
sans merci,” “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” “Odes on Melancholy and to a Nightingale,” 


’ 


“Lamia,” and “Hyperion.’ 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Correction of Defective Speech. By Edwin Burket Twitmyer and Yale Samuel 

Nathanson. P. Blakiston’s Son. 

An exposition of the therapeutics of defective speech which utilizes the psycho- 
physiological approach through the development of correct breathing habits and assist- 
ance in the formation of the correct kinesthetic imagery. Except for a brief introduc- 
tory chapter setting forth the technical implications of the system, the volume consists 
of corrective material and a technique which aims at restoration of proper co-ordination 
through natural methods. 


The Right Book for the Right Child. Selected and annotated by a committee of 
the American Library Association, Mary F. Wilkinson, chairman. Graded by 
the Research Department of the Winnetka Public Schools, Vivian Wheaton, 
director of research; Carleton Washburne, superintendent of schools. John 
Day. 

A carefully selected, annotated, and graded list of books for children from the pre- 
school period through the junior high school. The Preface contains non-technical de- 
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scriptions of the manner in which the titles were selected and graded by the library and 
research committees. Before any book was included in the list it was subjected to care- 
ful analysis from the point of view of child interest and literary quality. About half of 
the book is devoted to junior high school readings. 


The Reading of Shakespeare in American Schools and Colleges: An Historical Sur- 
vey. By Henry W. Symonds. Simon & Schuster. 

Dr. Symonds reminds us that Shakespeare’s vogue in American schools and colleges 
is of comparatively recent date, that in an earlier generation only the Lowells and the 
Longfellows were well versed in his plays. Educational leaders of our own day seem to 
agree that the reading of Shakespeare should not be required of the rank and file of 
high-school pupils. The prevalence of the study of Shakespeare in schools will probably 
suffer an early decline and perhaps disappear in a few decades, if Dr. Symonds’ judg- 
ment in the matter is sound 


The Year Book of College Oratory. Volume IV. Compiled and edited by Evan E. 

Anderson. Noble & Noble. $2.00. 

Reducing the enthusiasm of a college spellbinder to the temperature of cold print 
plays havoc with the impressiveness of the product. In spite of the alternate crudity 
and flamboyance of the style, however, an unmistakable earnestness, an idealism, and, 
for the most part, an intelligence of outlook characterize the speeches prepared by repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities throughout the United States. 


A Predictive Measure for Estimating Success in English Composition at the College 
Level. By Lawrence Kenneth Shumaker. University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 
gon. 

An elaborate account of the construction and validation of the English placement 
tests for college Freshmen in use at the University of Oregon, with a study of the pre- 
dictive significance of this examination. Trends in the literature on tests of this sort 
are summarized and a printed copy of the Oregon test has been inserted. 


Bright Comedies for Junior High Schools. By Grace V. Kinyon. Minneapolis: 
Northwestern Press. $1.00. 
A few of these ten farces are of the slap-stick variety. Others maintain satisfactory 


dramatic standards. 


Study Guides for Literature. By Mignon Wright and Russell A. Sharp. St. Louis: 

Webster Publishing Co. 

Detailed tests for the study of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, The Lady of the Lake, Ivanhoe, 
Silas Marner, Ancient Mariner, Sir Launfal, Treasure Island, and Julius Caesar. The 
little booklet serves the dual purpose of guiding pupils’ study reading and testing mas- 
tery. Of interest to teachers who accept the subject-matter-mastery aim in literature. 


Patriotic Plays for our National Holidays. By Dora Mary MacDonald. Minne 
apolis: Northwestern Press. $0.60. 
The evangel of nationalism presented for children of junior high school age in plays 
dealing with Columbus Day, Armistice Day, Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays, 
Memorial Day, and Flag Day 
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Proceedings of the National Education Association. Vol. LXX. 
A report of the Atlantic City convention of the N.E.A. in June, 1932. 


Educating for Citizenship. By George A. Coe. Scribner’s. $2.00. 

A leader in the religious education movement castigates American education for its 
failure to teach children to think for themselves. His advanced, even radical, position 
is set forth with vigor and supported with embarrassingly ample information. 


Dramatic Bibliography. Compiled by Blanch M. Baker. Wilson. 

Described as an annotated list of books on the history and criticism of the drama and 
stage and on the allied arts of the theater. The volume contains an extensive selected 
list of books in the field of the history of the drama, history of the theater and the stage, 
little theaters, playwriting and technique, production and stagecraft, pageantry, miracle 
and morality plays, anthologies, bibliographies, and directories of plays, and is provided 
with an author and analytical subject index. All the titles are well classified and anno- 
tated. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
English at Work. By Helen Rand. Holt. 


A good high-school composition text coaxes the pupil into sincere and unself-con- 
scious expression and then hastily steps out of the way. This striking new text provides 
challenges in the way of novel information about animals, men, and nations, and a rich 
program of expressional activities. Part 1 contains a manual for the mastery of lan- 
guage skills with brief explanations, illustrations, and drill materials suitable for indi- 
vidual or group instruction. 


Gray Caps. By Rose B. Knox. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 

A Civil War tale, told from the Confederate point of view, for boys and girls of high- 
school age. Although the incidents of the war have been romanticized, there are many 
convincing scenes, and the plot has excitement enough even for the high-school youth. 


Century Handbook of Writing. By Garland Greever and Easley S. Jones. 3d ed. 

Century. $1.00. 

The new edition of this well-known handbook and composition manual presents a 
new organization of the section on grammar, more material on punctuation, and addi- 
tional exercises in each of the chapters. The reference plan employed in the first edition 
has been left undisturbed. 

Creative Expression. By Alma Paschall. Harper. $1.20. 

A thoroughly unconventional guide to creative writing. The problems are ap- 
proached psychologically, units 1 and 2 dealing exclusively with the development of de- 
sirable attitudes, and units 3 and 4 with suggestions concerning the short story and 
poetry. The illustrations and exercises are on the whole very well chosen 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 

Self-Expression in Speech. By Elizabeth Avery and Isabelle P. Coffin. Appleton. 
$2.00. 

A practical textbook in public speaking which places the emphasis upon phonetic 

training and supplies a variety of exercises and selections for practice. 
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A Milton Handbook. Revised edition. By James Holly Hanford. F. S. Crofts. 
$2.00. 
A volume of commentary which serves as a guide for the beginner in the scholarly 
study of Milton. The revised edition includes reference to a large body of critical materi- 
al which has accumulated in the last few years. 


A Johnson Handbook. By Mildred C. Struble. Crofts. $2.00. 

This introduction to the study of Samuel Johnson is in effect a compendium of Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson and resembles it in its laudatory treatment of its subject. Sepa- 
rate chapters deal with Johnson’s Dictionary, Rasselas and Other Tales, and Lives of the 
English Poets. 


A Handbook of Acting: Based on the New Pantomime. By Mme Eva Alberti. 

French. $2.00. 

An exposition of a theory of acting, with exercises in pantomime. Mme Alberti pro- 
ceeds from the point of view that pantomime is the basis of the art of acting and the goal 
which she consistently holds up in the informal discussions is that of natural expression. 
Of value to students and teachers of the art of acting. 


The Christian Hero. By Richard Steele. Edited by Rae Blanchard. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00. 

This new printing of one of Steele’s less famous devotional works is of special interest 
to students of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century religious and moral conceptions. 
Textual and bibliographical notes are supplied in this edition. The Introduction con- 
tains a section of a Ph.D. thesis dealing with Richard Steele. 


Newspaper Desk Work. By Robert Miller Neal. Appleton. $3.00. 

A practical and thoroughly readable introduction to the vocation of journalism, with 
a sound psychological approach to the numerous problems represented by this craft. 
The book abounds in practical suggestions and up-to-the-minute illustrations from 
modern newspapers. Mr. Neal, an experienced journalist, treats in conversational 
style such topics as ‘The News Origin,” “The Copyreader’s Symbols,” “‘Removing 
Bias and Opinion,” ‘‘Suburban Copy,” ‘‘Color Stories,” “Newspaper Law,” ‘Crime 
Propaganda,” and “Makeup.” 


and Suicide News,” “ 
Theater and School: A Dramatic Manual. By Samuel J. Hume and Lois Foster. 

Samuel French. $3.50. 

Practical introductory study of the educational theater as distinguished from the 
commercial and the art theater. The volume contains an exposition of all the technical 
phases of stagecraft and play production, including stage construction, stage conven- 
tions, settings, stage lighting, color in lighting, stage decorations, costume, and makeup. 
Part III contains a valuable glossary of technical terms in play production, and Part IV 
provides a valuabe list of books and plays for schools. 
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Linked by the common elements of ambition, destiny and historical significance, c 
Shakespeare’s tragedy and Maxwell Anderson’s modern play offer an excellent y 
comparative study. One play acts as a foil for the other. 90 cents 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS—MODERN V 
DESCRIPTIVE POETRY 


Examples of 18th, 19th, and 20th century descriptive poetry are included in this 
edition as companion pieces for L’Allegro and II Penseroso. 65 cents 


TWO NEW COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 


We are now printing two new Volumes of Noble’s Comparative Classics—Macbeth 
and The Emperor Jones: Comparative Essays, Present and Past. 
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